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Railway wages are not too high, and 
the vast majority of men in railway em- 
ployment do not earn today, and have 


not earned for years, wages equal to those 
of men engaged in similar work, calling | 
for similar skill, in private industries, the 
Railway Labor Executives’ Association as- 
serts in a statement just filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The Association’s statement was filed 
with the Commission in protest against 
the injection of a giscussion of wages in | 
the consideration of' the railroads’ petition | 
for a 15 per cent horizontal increase in all 
freight rates. “Railway labor has I 
mitted its claims to arbitration after ar- 
bitration in the last five years, and with- 
out exception impartial boards have found | 
that railway labor was underpaid,” the 
Association declared. J 

The Association’s statement follows in | 
ful! text: 

Commission's Duties 

The petition of the railroads for a 15 
per cent rate increase «which was filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on June 17) should be considered on 
its merits. There is a law governing the 
dutes of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and providing the standards for 
reasonable rates. 

If,under the law the railroads are en- 
titled to earn more money and a freight 
rate increase will produce additional reve- 
nues, the railroads can properly appeal to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ior 
relief. The Commission is a well informed, 
public spirited body possessing the ability 
and authority to fix just rates. The Com- 
mission will not lack information, advice 
and assstance in determining whether 
railroad revenues can be, and ought to be, 
increased through increased freight rates. 

We are in favor of increases in instances 
where the facts disclose that such in- 
creases are justifiable. 

Regulation of Wages 


Unfortunately the question of the rea- 
sonableness of railway wages has been in- 
jected into the pending proceedings, first 
through its discussion in the railroad pe-| 
tion, and then through objections to the 
rate increase offered by various protes- 
tants claiming that instead of increasing 
freight rates the roads should reduce 
wages. The injection of this issue into 
the rate hearing is unwarranted. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has not been given jurisdiction to deter- 
mine the reasonableness of railway wages. 
On the contrary, other 
agencies have been provided to supple- 
ment collective bargaining by which it is 
the settled legislative policy of the Gov- 
ernment that wages should be fixed. A 
debate before the Commission between 


railway labor and railway managements | 


upon the reasonableness of wages, would 
be out of place. 
Position of Workers 

It would be clearly improper for rail- 
way managements or others to attempt 
to raise this wage issue before the Com- 
mission, and to ask the Commission, even 
by delicate suggestion, to join in criticis- 


ing the administrative machinery provided | 


by Congress to determine the reasonable- 
ness of railway wages. But since this 


issue has been raised, the railway labor | 


organizations wish to make their position 
clearly understood. 

It is not true that railway wages are 
high. The vast majority of men in rail- 
way employment do not earn today, and 
have not earned for years, wages equal 
to those of men engaged in similar work, 
calling for similar skill, in private indus- 
tries. There are several hundred thousand 
railway men who have been out of work 
for cover a year. There are as many more 
who have been working oniy part time for 
many years. A substantial part of this 
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Farm Exports Dro Pp 
To New Low Levels 


June Index Lowest in 16 Years, 
Except for Four Months 


The index of exports of agricultural 
products for June was the lowest in the 
last 16 years wtih the exception of four 


months, the Department of Agriculture 
stated Aug. 3. The index for wheat and 
flour, however, dpulicated that of 1930 


and was higher than for any other Junc 


since 1923, the Department said The 
statement folMows in full text: 
During the month of June exports of 


American agricultural products continued 
to decline, the index for the month 
emounting to 58 and, except for August, 
2914, May, June and July. 1930, was lower 
than for any month during the last 16 
years. 

Tnough showing a seasonal decline, ex- 
ports of cotton indicated some improve- 


ment as compared with the same month '! 


a year ago. China, Japan and Germany 
took considerably more cotton than dur- 
ing June, 1930, and there was some gain 
in exports to Italy Though European 
markets absorbed less American cotton 
there was a better demand by oriental 
countries with the result that the total 
volume experted during the year was ap- 
proximately the same as for 1929-30. but 
the decline in value amounted to 37 pci 
cent. 

The index for wheat and flour was 139 
duplicating that for @une of last year and 


higher than any corresponding month} 
since 1923. Exports for the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1931, amounted to 131,- 


536.000 bushels, a decrease of 14 per cent | 
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New Public Works 
Total 44 Millions 


Semipublic Construction Is 
Included in New Awards 


Announced for Week 


CConznact awards since Dec. 1 for 
4 public and seimpublic works totaled 
$2,099,218,019 with the addition of $44,- 
683,446 reported last week, according to 
a Statement Aug. 3 by the President's 
Emergency Committee for Employment. 
The statement follows in full text: 
Public and semipublic works contract 
awards amounting to $44,683,446 were re- 
ported to the Public Works Section of 
the President’s Emergency Committee 
for Employment, it was announced Aug. 
3 by Fred C. Croxton, acting chairman 
of the Committee. The addition of this 
amount brought the total of contract 
awards reported since Dec. 1, 1930, to 
$2,099 218,019 
The amount reported last week covers 
233 projects in 36 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. These projects do 
not include contract awards for Federal- 
aid or other State highway construction 
which are reported once a month. The 
projects for last week include Federal, 
State, county and municipal building; 
school and college construction, hospi- 
tals, bridges, sewers, streets. drainage. 
water supply, parks, power plants, rivers 
and harbors work, and other types of 
pubiic and semipublic construction. 
(A list of the projects as issued by 
the Committee is printed in full text 
on Page 8.) 








Pioneer Rail Line 


Is Abandoned After 


The 
States Daily Publishing Corporation 


| 
| 





102 Years Service| 


I. C. C. Formally Authorizes 


Delaware & Hudson 


mile Honesdale Branch 


Abandonment by the Delaware & Hud- | 
23-mile | 
Carbondale 
and Honesdaye Junction, Pa., formally au- 
Commercc 


son Railroad Corporation of its 


Honesdale Branch between 
Interstate 


thorized by the 


to 
Cease Operating Its 23- 


Commissin Aug. 3, brings to an end the 


operation of the first steam railroad 1t9 
be built in the United States. ‘Finance 
Docket No. 8508.) 


Passenger operation over the line was 


discontinued Oct. 29, 


1928, following de- 


cision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that that class of traffic was a 
growing loss to the Delaware & Hudson 


by reason of motor bus competition. 
order issued Aug. 3, 


The 
1931, permits total 


abandonment of the original section oi 


the branch between Carbandale 
Honesdale Junction, which has been 


and 
in 


continuous operation from more than 100 


years. 
Anthracite Transported 


The Honesdale Branch of the Delaware 


& Hudson Company was built 


originally 
|in 1828 to transport “stone coal,” as an- 


thracite was then called, from mines at 
Carbondale, to the terminus of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal at Honesdale, where 


the coal was shipped by canal boat 


|New York, Commission records show. 


to 


A coal shortage at Philadelphia follow- 
ing the War of 1812 was the circumstance 
which led to the construction of the first 


steam railroad in the United States. 


In- 


formation taken from Commission records 
relative to the construction of the line fol- 


lows: 


Prior to the War of 1812, bituminous coal 
imported from England, wood and char- 
coal supplied the fuel for what manufac- 


turing there was in the United 


States. 


The war interrupted the importation of 


bituminous coal, with the result that 


in 


1814 there was a serious coal shortage in 
Philadelphia. William and Maurice Wurts, 
of Finnish ancestry, then residents of Phil- 


adelphia and engaged in 
business, had heard from 


the drygoods 
Indians in the 


vicinity of Nazareth, Pa., that “stone coal” 


| would burn, and conceived the idea of sup- 


plying coal to cover the shortage by the 


mining and 
fuel 


Bought Coal Lands 


marketing of this type of 


Accordingly, after several years of ex- 
ploration work, the Wurtz brothers bought 
coal lands in the vicinity of Carbondale, 
and by the use of sleds and rafts on the 


Lackawaxen River, transported about 
tons of anthracite to Philadelphia. 


100 
While 


able to sell the coal, the Philadelphia mar- 
ket was not considered favorable, and the 


brothers 
York City. 


turned their attention to New 


Authority was received from the Penn- 
sylvania and New York Legislatures to 
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SCHOOLS RAISING REQUIREMENTS 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 


Higher Standards Adopted as More Interest Is Mani- 
fested in Instruction in Health Subjects 


resulted 
teachers 


in 
in 


special 
this subject 


requirements 
in 


tion. . 


Within the last six years special re- 
quirements of teachers and supervisors 
18 States which 
informa- 
tion was supplied by Miss Ready as fol- 


have been introduced by 
had none in 1924. Additional 


HE increased attention public schools 
are paying to physical education has 
for 
38 States, 
Marie M. Ready, associate specialist in 
recreational activities, stated orally Aug. 
3 at the United States Office of Educa- 


lows: 

Recently there has been considerable 
interest regarding not oniy the qualifi- 
cations of teachers of physica) eduga- 
tion, but also of teachers of health edu- 
cation. In some States the requiremenis 
for a certificate for teaching physical 


education include a definite number 
semester hours in health education 
| California separate requirements 
physical education and health 
tion. 
At 


the present 


of 
In 
have 
been made for credentials for teaching 
educa- 


time special require- 
ments for certification of teachers and 
\ supervisors of physical eduaction have 
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| File Clerkships | 
| Sought by 34,000 — 


Only 50 Were Appointed Last 
Winter to Federal Govern- 
ment Positions 


\ ORE than 34,000 persons have ap- 
: plied to participate in Civil Service 
examinations for the positions of junior 
and under-file clerk, E. C. Babcock, As- 
Sistant Secretary of the Commission, 
Stated orally Aug. 3. 

Throughout the whole of last year, Mi 
Babcock said, only 50 file clerks were ap- 


United 


Russia Expands 
General Acreage | 


Of Farm Crops 





Significant Feature Is In- 
crease in Sown Areas of 
Collective Farms, Says 
Agriculture Department | 





7@ ‘ _¢ x il A pointed to Federal Government posi- 
W inter Sow Ing Ca Ss | tions. Of these, 13 were file clerks and 
37 were under and junior file clerks, 


For 107 Million Acres: 


according to Mr. Babcock. 

The 34,000 applicants who have just 
requested that they may participate in 
the examinations represent numerous 
sections of the United States. They 
are to be examined about the middle of 
August, Mr. Babcock explained. 


New Cotton Regions Being De- 
veloped in Western Section 
Show Substantial Gain for 
Current Season 


Designs Completed 
In Building Program 


Of Foreign Service 


General acreage expansions over last 
year, shifts of grain acreage eastward and 
cotton acreage westward, and “important 
advances” in collectivism of farms were 
reported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture Aug. 3 as factors and achievements | 
in agriculture in Russia this season. | 

Summarizing the agricultural year in 
Russia, the Department stated that one of 
the most significant features of the 1931 
planting campaign was the increase in 
the sown area of collective farms. In sev- 
eral important regions, it was stated, these 
farms represent the bulk of the sown 
acreage. | 


Representative Linthicum 
States Additional 10 Mil- 
lion Will Be Sought to 
Continue Work 


Campaign Planned 
The 1931-1932 Winter sowing campaign 
plan calls for planting of nearly 107,000,- 
000 acres, the Department said. The state- 


Authorization for another $10,000,000 ap- 
propriation for the foreign service build- 
ing program for housing the United States 


ment follows in full text: Ciplomatic and consular establishments at 

Soviet Russian agricultural preliminary | foreign posts will be sought, with every 
acreage results of the current season sug- effort possible at the coming session 
gest a decided eastward shift in grain of Congress, Representative Linthicum 
growing and a westward movement in cot- | (Dem.), of Baltimore, Md., stated orally 
ton areas, with acreage expansions over Aug. 3. Mr. Linthicum is a member of 


last year generally achieved, according to 
official Russian data recently made avail- 
able. The 1931 Spring sowing plan was 
not executed for the total sown area, in- 
cluding all the important cereals. In cot- 
ton, however, not only was a large in- 
crease over last year shown, but the plan 
was exceeded. Important advances shown 
in the collectivism of agriculture is an- 
other point made by the figures at hgnd. 


Shift Eastward 

The shift eastward was outstanding in 
connection with Spring wheat plantings 
and in general has been into regions which 
are less adequately supplied with rail fa- 
cilities for moving the crop. The plant-! 
ings showed substantial gains in Middle | 
Volga, Bashkir Republic, Tartar Republic, 
Lower Volga, Ural, Siberia and Kazakstan. 
The combined 1931 Spring wheat area of | 
those regions was nearly 20 per cent above 
the 1930 area and represented over 72 per 
cent of the total 1931 Spring wheat acre- 
age against 65 per cent in 1930 

On the other hand, the Spring wheat 


the Foreign Service Building Commission 


ference at the oflices of the Commission. 

A similar measure was urged at the last 
session of Congress but failed. 

“The foreign service building program 
under the existing authorization is in very 
good shape,” said Representative Linthi- 
cum, after his conference at the Depart- 
ment of State. “The purchase of the em- 
basy building and site at Berlin, Ger- 
many, has just been completed. The to- 
tal cost will be $1,800,000 for the build- 
ing and site. It the Blucher Palace 
on the Unter der Linden. 


Other Plans Progressing 


“The Commission is now working on the 
final drawing for the legation at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, and the plan is to com- 
plete that building by the time of the 
convening of an international gathering 
there in 1932 

“Contracts for an office building for the 
diplomatic establishment at Paris, France, 
the Place de 


is 


acreage of the combined impor- On \ la Concord, have 
tant southern regions of North Caucasus been given out. This office building will 
and Ukraine decreased by about 20 per COSt more than $1,200,000, which includes 
cent from 1930 figures and accounted for building and site. It will take until 
only around 17 per cent of the total Rus- about 1934 to complete it, 
sian Spring wheat area for 1931 against “In Prague, Czechoslovakia, architects 
23 per cent in 1930. It should be noted, | are completing drawings for renovating 
however, that North Caucasus and Ukraine , and reconstructing portions of the lega- 
are Winter as well as Spring wheat re- tion there at a cost of about $250,060. 
gions. In Ukraine, Winter wheat plant- That legation building is a notable one 
ings increased this season to an extent from the standpoint of antique struc- 
more than compensating for the decline in| tures, for the building is 300 years old. 
the Spring wheat area. It is likely that It is a monumental building with beau- 
a similar situation existed in North Cau-|tiful grounds, a jewel, figuratively, in 
casus that capital city in the old world 
Two Grains Decrease Additional Funds Sought 
The acreage under barley and oats, the “For an office building for our diplo- 


two principal feed grains of Russia, de- 


; --| matic establishment at Buenos Aires, the 
creased this season in most of the impor- 


architects have completed drawings. That 


tant regions of European Russia, and also office building will cost $700,000. We al- 
in Ural, Siberia and Kazakstan in Asiatic ready own our embassy building there 
Russia. The embassy cost $1,200,000. Architects 
An increase is shown this year in thc} ajso are drawing the plans for the con- 
total Spring sowings of all crops &5/ gpuction of an office building at Ottawa, 
against sowings in 1930, with the increase Canada.” 
in wheat and industrial crops more than The fereign service building program 
offsetting the decline in barley and O&@\s.; now under way was authorized by an Act 
The 1931 sowings to June 20. largely | of Congress in 1926 (U. S. C., Title 22, 


grain, indicate the completion of 95 pet 
cent of the 1931 Spring plan against 93 
per cent of the i930 plan on the same 
date last year. The increase in 1931 sow- 


section 292). 

According to the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, the appropriations made 
| under the authorization of that act, from 


ings over 1930 varied considerably in dif- | the date of its passage to the present 
ferent regions. Generally speaking, the] time, amount to $8,835,000, including $2,- 
Volga Basin and Asiatic Russia, which! 900,000 in the Appropriation Act for the 
hereafter will be designated as eastern! Department of State for the fiscal year 
regions, showed the greatest gain, while | ending June 30, 1932. The construction 
the central and southern regions madc) contracts run close to the $19,000,000 au- 
smaller increases. thorized. 

In Crimea and especially the Far East,| “The Commission,” Mr. Linthicum said, 
sowings fell short of last year’s ecreage.| “has enough funds authorized for com- 
Increases over 1930 in the eastern regions | pleting its present projects. But it will be 
amounted to around 25 per cent in Middle | necessary at the coming session of Con- 
Volga, Kirgizia and Bashkir Republic: 17, gress to authorize $10,000,000 more to 


carry on the work. This will be for addi- 
tional work in contemplation and not for 
any of the projects already entered into.” 


per cent in Ural and the Tartar Republic; | 
33 per cent in the Lower Volga; 11 per 
cent in Siberia and 35 per cent in Kazak- 
stan. The combined area of these re- 
gions showed an increase of about 22 per 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.) 





Revenue Bureau Cites 
Gangster Indictments 


Points to ‘Natural Pride’ in Part 


It Played in Work 





David Burnet, Commissioner of Inter- 

nal Revenue, in he foreword of thx 

August issue of the “Internal Revenue 

News,” published by the Bureau of Inter- 

nal Revenue, declares that the Bureau 

takes a “natural pride” in its part in ob- 

: 3 taining indictments against a number of 

been made in 38 States. However, while (men whose names “have figured promi- 


some States do not have specific require- 
ments regarding the training of teachers 
ef physical education, in many of these 
States teachers of physical education are 
required to meet the same genera! re- | 
quiremen®s as regular grade or aca- 
demic teachers. 

For a special certificate for teaching 
physical education in the elementary 
schools a two-year curriculum is required 


nently in the press as opponents of con- 
stituted authority.” 

The Commissioner's 
in full text: 

In the eyes of the Federal Government 
& gangster is merely a person—not a 
personage. 

Recently indictments have been secured 
against a number of men whose names 
have figured prominently in the press as 


Statement follow: 


in 12 States, a three-year curriculum is | opponents of constituted authority, Some 
required in 6 States, and a four-year are in the veniientier; Oihers are 
curriculum is required in 11 States headed in that direciion, guided to thei 
After 1933, 13 States will require a four-' journey’s end by the eifective and deier- 
year curriculum mined work of the represent ives Ol sev- 
For a special certificate for teaching eral cooperaiing agencie The Bu 1 ol 
physical education in the junior high  Incernal Revenue takes a natural pride in 
schools a twoO-yvear curriculum re- iis part of this accomplishment, not be- 
quired in 7 States, a three-year curricu- cause of the notori of the men in- 
lum is required in 7 States, and a four- | yolved, but because it is a fork d and 
year curriculum is required in 12 States. compelling step in the disintegration of 
For a special certificate for teaching | organizations that had set themselve 
physical education in the senior hign | above the law.” 
schools a two-year curriculum is required I've read that others are “aspiring to 
in 7 States, a three-year curriculum the vacant thrones.” Speaking for one 


is required in 6 States, and a four-year 
curriculum is required in 16 States. 

| After 1933, 21 States will require a 
four-year curricu)um. 


branch of the Federal service, my only ob- 
servation is that the income tax laws still 
are on the statute books, and there are no 
exemptions for “master minds.” 


and made his statement following a con-| 


4, 1931, 
Mail Transport | 
By Motor Bus | 


e 
Lines Foreseen. 
Regulatory Legislation With | 
Postal Feature to Be 
Passed Next Session, Says 
Representative Kelly 


Kight-hour Workday 
Forecast for Ope ‘alors | 
Vehicles With Accommodations 


For Mail Clerks Already De- 


signed by Some Companies, 


Che Anited States Dail 


Presenting the Official News of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Branches of the Federal Government and Each of the Governments of the Forty-Eight States 
- - Members of the Leg!slative Branches Are Accorded in These Columns at All Times the Right of Dissent From Any Action of the Executive Establishments 


He States | 
A prediction that motor bus legislation 
will be enacted at the coming session of 


Congress and that it will provide for an 
eight-hour day for drivers and for the 
use of buses in transporting mail was 
made Aug. 3 in an oral statement by Rep- 
resentative Clyde Kelly (Rep.), of Edge- 
wood, Pa. 

Legislation for the regulation of inter- 
state motor buses has been considered 
during the last several sessions. In the 
7ist Congress the House passed a bill (H. 
R. 10288), which was amended and re- 
ported by the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce but failed to reach 
final action in the Senate. 

Passing Is Forecast 

“Legislation for the regulaiion of transpor- 


| Temporarily Barred _ 


tation of persons in intersvate and foreign 
commerce by motor carriers operating on | 
the public highways will ceriainly pass in 


the present Congress,” said Representative 
Kelly. “And just as surely as it will pass, 
in my opinion, it will include in its terms 
a provision for an eight-hour workday tor 
the operators in this tremendously grow- 
ing volume of interstate traffic on the coun- 
try’s network of main highways. I am in 
favor of including in the bill, when it 
again takes form in this Congress, a pro- 
vision with respect to maximum hours of 
service of employes and safety of opera- 


tion 

“Motor services should he prohibited 
from either requiring or permitting any 
of its oneraiors to remain on duty for 
a longer peried than eight consecutive 
hours. In that, I am in entire accord with 
an amendment offered in the Senate to 
provide that when a motor bus operator 


has been continuously on duty for eight 
hours he must be relieved 

“Certainly any legislation dealing with 
motor bus transportation should have 


every safeguard possible as to the working 
conditions and working hours of employes 
A requirement that operators shall not be 
employed more than eight consecutive 
hours would be in line with the safety of 
the public and with the welfare of the 
workers on these men driving under heavy 
strain in heavy traffic in a multiplicity of 
roads the country over Fight hours at 
ihe wheel of one of these big vehicles 
means a strain on the nerve and muscles 
of any man. I feel certain that such a 
limitaticn on the working hours will be 
written into motor bus legislation 

“One of the most urgent reasons for the 
enactment of Federal motor bus regula- 
tion legislation is the imperative necessity 
of transporting the United States mails 
by motor vehicles. A very great number 
of mail trains on the great railroads of 
the country, and of the smaller lines too 
have been eliminated largely because of 
the tremendous competition of these mo- 


tor buses on the public highways. Under 
the present practice, bids must be taken 
for this matl service and sometimes the 
service is curtailed as a result of these 
condition These motor bus lines should 
be subject to use by the Post Office De- 
parument and should be made common 


carriers with their rates fixed by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission.’ 
Use of Buses for Mails 

Representative Kelly, looking ahead to 
the expansion of motor bus services, said 
the time is coming in the near future 
when the motor buses on the principal in- 
terstate lines will be carrying postal clerks 
who not only handle the mails on the 
routes but make up the mails for distri- 
bution when the terminals are reached. 

“There is immediate need,” he said, “for 
provision whereby the mails can be dis- 
tributed en route on these interstate mo- 


tor buses There is great delay at the 
present time because of a large volume of 
mail pouring undistributed into terminal 


points of lines, necessitating the distribu- 
tion after the buses arrive at terminals 
A railway postal clerk should be on duty 
in each mail-carrying bus, to expedite the 
mails, and have them ready for delivery at 
the terminals or for quick transfer at 
junctions. Several motor bus companies 
have designed such a motor car, making 
accommodation for such postal clerks. All 
that is necessary is legislation to carry the 
plan into effect.” 


AD neces 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Odjice, Washington, D. C. 





Alabama Enacts | 


New Libel Statute 
| 


Bill Liberalizing Law on 
Privileged Publications 
Signed by Governor 


MONTGOMERY, ALaA., Aug. 3. 
‘( OVERNOR MILLER has approved a 

F legislative measure (S. 251) which 
liberalizes Alabama's libel laws. The 
act provides that the publication of a 
fair and impartial report of the return 
of an indictment, issuance of a war- 
rant, arrest of a person, or filing of an 
affidavit, pleading or other document 
in any criminal, civil or equity case shall 
constitute privileged matter. 

The new law also applies to any fair 
or impartial report of any charge made 
to any judicial officer or body, and any 
report of any grand jury or any inves- 
tigation made by a legislative commit- 
tee, or other public body or officer. 

Such matter shall be privileged, it is 
provided, unless it can be proved that 
it was published with actual malice, or 
that the defendant has refused or neg- 
lected to publish a reasonable explana- 
tion or contradiction thereof by the 
plaintiff, or that the publisher has re- 
fused, on written request, to publish the 
subsequent determination of the suit, 
action or investigation. 


Entry of Workmen 


By Mexican Decree 


Protection of Labor From 
Immigrant Competition Is 
Sought Under Order, Says 
State Department 


The Mexican Government has issued a 
decree barring all classes of immigrants 
with the exception of those with independ- 


ent incomes, technical and professional 
workers, traveling representatives, and na- 
tives of countries which have international 
arraneements with Mexico regarding im- 
miaration 

Arn announcement by the Department 
of State giving the tex! of the decree fol- 
lows in full 
Protection of Labor 

of the Mexican Government 
which was published in the Diario Oficial 
of July 17, 1931, and becomes effective 
60 days thereafter, temporarily prohibits 


A decree 


the entry into Mexico of immigrant work- 


men. It is understood that this decree 


Amerita’s? Netional, 
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Porto Rico to Ask 
Referendum on 


Prohibition Law 


Resident Commissioner Da- 
vila to Seek Authorization 
From Congress for Vote 
On Volstead Act 


Island Not Covered 
By 18th Amendment 


Restoration of Liquor Traffic 
Would Bring Sufficient Rev- 
enue to Make Government 
Self-supporting, He Says 


Explaining that the Eighteenih Amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution was 
never extended to apply to Porto Rico, 
and that only the Volstead Act applies 
there, Felix Cordova Davila, (Unionist), 
, Of San Juan, Porto Rico, resident Commis- 
sioner in Congress, declared orally Aug, 
3 that Congress will be asked at the next 
session to permit the Island to submit the 
question of prohibition to a vote. 

Prohibition in Porto Rico is unneces- 
Sary, is a burden to the people in that it 
deprives the Island of $4,000,000 annual 
revenue, and if permitted to be submitted 
to a vote, would be overwhelmingly de- 


feated, Commissioner Davila declared. 
Calls Law Unconstitutional 
Mr. Davila said that Porto Rico is to 


prohibition as the Philippines, which, he 
explained, have no prohibition. The Pro- 
hibition Amendment to the Federal Con- 
suiluiion, he said, never was extended to 
einer Porto Rico or the Philippines. 

“I have just arrived by airplane” he 
said. “I am anxious to know whether it is 
true that Gov. Theodore Roosevelt is go- 
ing to be appointed to the Philippines, 
We would not want him to leave Perto 
Rico, for he has been accomplishing a 
great deal of splendid work for the island, 

“Iam going to urge Congress at its conr= 
ing session to give Porto Rico another op=- 
por.unity to vote on prohibition. Back in 
1917, the foliowing law was written onto 
the Porto Rican statute books: 

Penally Provided 

“That one year after the approval of 
this act and thereafter, it sh-ll be unlaw- 
ful to import, manuiacture, sell or 2ive 
away or lo expose for sale or gift, any in- 
toxicating drink or drug: ‘Provided, that 
the legislature may authorize and regu- 
late importation, manufacture, and sale 


{was issued with the view of protecting of said liquors and drugs for medicinal, 


Mexican labor from foreign competition. 
It is to be continued in effect unti} re- 
scinded by the Minister of Gobernacion. 

It is believed that the provisions of the 
decree are self-explanatory. Persons who 


consider themselves as entitled to exemp- | 


tion under 
sixth clause 
the nearesi 


one of the provisions of the 
should be careful to consult 
Mexican Consul or Migration 
Service delegate before proceeding to 
‘Mexico; those whose entry is conditional 
upon obtaining permission of the Minis- 
try of Gobernacion should obtain such 
permission before applying for admission. 


Translation of Deeree 


Application for such permission may be 
made directly to the Ministry of Gober- 
nacion, or through Consuls or Migration 
delegates. ‘Translation of the decree fol- 
lows 

In accordance with the first paragraph 
of the fifth article of the migration law 
now in force, this Ministry of Goberna- 
cion has seen fit to decree the following: 

Furst. The entry of immigrant workers 
into this country is temporarily restricted 

Second. Said restriction shall take ef- 
fect 60 days afler the date of issuance of 
this decree. 

Third. For purposes of this decree, for- 
eigners who come to the Republic to en- 
gage, temporarily or definitely, in manual 
labor, for salary or wages, shall be con- 
sidered immigrant laborers. 

Persons who do not establish to the 
satisfaction of this Ministry that they 
possess Capital of at least 10,000 pesos, 
and who do not guarantee to the satis- 
faction of the Ministry that within a pe- 
riod of six months they will invest said 
capital in a branch of agriculture, com- 
merce or industry, etc., whose profits will 
be at least sufficient for the necessities 
of the immigrants and their families, if 
any, shall also be considered immigrant 
workers. 

Fourth.—The restrictions of this decree 
shall not affect those foreigners who, be- 
fore the decree goes into effect, have im- 
migration permits issued by this Ministry 
since April 23, 1931 

Fifth.—The husbands, wives, parents 
and children or minor brothers and sis- 
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VOLUNTEER GROUP ASSISTS COURT 
IN FINDING CAUSES OF DELINQUENCY 


New Jersey Committee Examines Criminal Offenders for 


Purposes of Classification 


TRENTON, N. J., Aug. 3 

PLAN worked out by the Cumber- 
land county court, by which delin- 
quents are examined by a voluntary 
committee composed of psychologists, a 
physician, a psychiatrist and two minis- 
ters to determine the contributing causes 
of their delinquency, which has only 
been in operation for three months, hes 
nevertheless proven highly successtul 
and is considered beyond the exper!- 
mental Sta eccoraing to a tat net 
Aug. 3 by the Siate D rimeni In- 


ions and Avenci 


ii) 


pi ol 


ll 1 
o! 


r this plan 
mod.rn p-inciples 
criminal Gliecnders 1 
Th nent 
lows in full text: 
An interesting plan 
principles of modern Classification to 
offenders who come into conflict with 
the law has been worked out by Judge 
Francis A. Stanger of the Court of 
Common Pleas of Cumberland County 
Judge Stanger has formed a voluntary 
committee or “conference” which in- 


cla 
being «ppli.d 
of the Department fol- 


for applying th 


cludes a consulting board of psycholo- 
gists, a physician, a psychiatrist, and 


} 


| 





two ministers, who examine juvenile 
delinquents to determine the contribu- 
tory cause of their delinquency. Fol- 


lowing the examinations the entire com- 
mittee determines the type of care 
which will be of the greatest value in 
social rehabilitation 

In addition to juveniles, any adults 
who are believed to be abnormal in any 





respect are also studied by this commit- 
lee Family condituons are investigated. 
The crime and all related circumstances 
are stuaied {.dieal, psychological and 
veyehiauie findings are recorded and 
ho cloregyman laccrvicws the offender to 
d rmine his rcliciou ciivade 

A suinmary report of the findings of 
thes? specialisis and rccommendation: 
of the committee is made up and dis- 
cussed with Judge £.anger. On the 
basis of the findings and recommenda- 


tions the court decides upon the proper 
disposition of the case 

Although this plan has been in op- 
eration only three months it has been 
so successful that the plan is already 
considered past the experimental stage. 
Jail sentences have been avoided in 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.J 
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sacramental, industrial and scientific uses 
only. The penalty for violations of ‘his 
provision in reference to intoxicants shall 
be a fine of not less than $25 for the 
first offense and for the second and sub- 


sequent offenses a fine of not less than 
one monih or more than one yeer.’ 
“And provided, further, that at eny 


general election within five years after (ho 
approval of this act, upon petition of not 
less than 10 per cent of the qualified c’ec- 
tors of Porto Rico, be submitted to a vote 
of the qualified electors of Porto Rico, 
and if a majority of all the qualified c'ec- 
tors of Porto Rico vote upon such a ques- 
tion shall vote to repeal this provision it 
shall thereafter not be in force and effect: 


otherwise it shall be in full force and 
effect.’ 
Vote Held Reversed 
“The matter was submitied to a vote, 


and the vote was overwhelmingly for pro- 
hibition. Today I think the vote would 
be overwhelmingly against prokihi‘on. 





The Volstead entorcement law repleed 
the provision I have cited. Recen\iv the 
Farmers Associacion of Porto Rico 3 
adopted a resolution asking that the te 
ter be submitted to the people again. © hot 
association is a very powcrful orga ve- 
tion of all the farmers of the Island. And 


let me emphasize, repeal of prohibiiion 
in Porto Rico would save the island $1,- 
000,000 now going to booileggers who are 
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Newsprint Market 
Governs Timber Deal 


Forest: Service Explains Pro- 
posed Arkansas Sales 


Present conditions of the newsprint in- 
dustry are expected to govern the n-go- 
tiations for the sale of national forest 
timber in Alaska for the developmen: of 
a large pulp industry there, according to 
information made available at {he Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the National 
Forest Service Aug. 3. 

Officers of the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, who in a letter to Presi- 
dent Hoover urged him to halt pending 
negotiations for the sale of the national 
forest in Alaska for newsprint, need not 
have any fear that their interests will be 
jeopardized, it was asserted. Additional 
information made available follows: 

Officers of the association assert that 
production of pulp in Alaska would 
“thrust” unwarranted production upon an 
Overexpanded industry struggling with a 
diminished demand and vanishing prof- 
4s.” would cause greater unemployment, 
and depreciate the capital investment of 
over $800,000,000 in the United States, 
Canada and New Foundland, of which 
$600,000,000 represents investments of citi- 
zens of the United States. 

Conditional permits for the purchase of 
two important west coast groups of 10,- 
000,000,000 board feet of pulp wood in the 
‘Tongass National Forest are inyolved in 
the negotiations. It is expected that large 
Walter power projects near Juneau and 
Ketchikan would furnish sufficient en- 
ergy to produce between 200 and 500 tons 
of newsprint each day. There is suf- 
feleut Umber to keep the plants running 
OU VeAid 

The bromoters of the Alaska develop- 
ment have been tendered a license by the 
Federal Power Commission for power 
projects. Neither Pas accepted. 

An improvement in the newsprint mar- 


ket conditions it is expected will govern 
their aceptance. As the forest is ripe 
for cutting and considerable cost is in- 


volved in deterioration due to delay, some 
of the Forest Service officials feel that 
postponement would be detrimental. Be- 
| cause of these factors, it is believed that 
action by the Government to prevent do» 
velopment of the industry in Alaska is aoé 
likely just at this time. 
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Zev eene! 


Expanded Trade 


~* With China and 


' India Advocated 


‘Representative Ackerman 
‘ Predicts ‘Inevitable Re- 


turn of Industry to the 
High Peaks of Activity’ 


Concerted efforts to stimulate trade re- 
lations with India and China, two coun- 
‘tries which alone represent 40 per cent of 
the world’s population, in order to ag- 
ment the United States’ foreign marxet, 
were advocated Aug. 3 in a statement is- 
~sued by Representative Ackerman (Rep.), 
-of Plainfield, N. J.. member of the House 
Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Ackerman predicted the inevitable 
return of industry to the high peaks of 
activity. Regarding the Tariff Act, he said 
less than 30 per cent of the articles im- 
-ported afford ground for any controversy, 
since two-thirds of all imports are ad- 
mitted free and about 5 per cent belong 
to the “luxury class” tor which no one 
asks extemption. 


é 


Sees New Prosperity 

An authorized summary of Mr. Acker- 
man’s statement follows in full text: 

Ninety-five per cent of our population 
are still enjoying the benefits of gainful 
operations and while it is wot definitely 
possible to say when we will again see the 
“high peaks of activity that prevailed not 
so long ago, yet they will come again just | 
as sure as grass grows and water runs.” 

Ten years ago, in 1921, just after the en-| 
‘actment of the Fordney-McCumber tariff | 
bill I made the following observation in 
Congress: 

“Our difficulties are largely due to a 
“Jack of confidence. If every Member 
should convince one constituent that very 
great opportunity lie just ahead of us 
and ask that constituent to tell two others 
the same thing, and have each of those two 
tell two others, and so on, by arithmetical 
progression even if these were ‘dog days,’ 
we would create such a momentum of 
confidence that we would be prepared by | 
‘being in a thoroughly inspired and opti- 
mistic frame of mind to grapple with in- 
ternational problems with which we might 
be confronted. 

“It is our duty to create an atmosphere 
-of confidence for we possess the firm foun- 
dation that makes for permanency. The 
sbottom has been reached. The cost of food 
is slowly rising, showing that deflation in 
foodstuffs is more than liquidated and the 
increasing demand with a lessened output 
is making itself felt according to the laws 
of economics which no statute can defy. 

“Increased efficiency in every line is war- 
-ranted. The pent-up force can no longer 
be maintained in statu quo, but will, when 
suddently released, have a torrential force 
that will inevitably force prices upward. | 
It behooves us as Representatives to be 
leaders, not followers, and to give an im-'! 
petus to industry by proclaiming loudly 
from the housetops the possibilities ex- 
isting so generously within our borders. 

“We accomplished the impossible dur- 
ing the World War. We can perform 
miracles in peace if we are not faint- 
hearted. If we do not gird up our loins 
now we shall be forcec to do so latter 
when the bills have to be paid.” 


Demands Specific Reasons 


It seems to me that at the present time’ 
when the “industrial aeroplane” is endeav- 
oring to get its wheels off the ground that 
those who differ with the present tariff 
policy of the United States should be spe- 
cific in their reasons as to why they advo- 
vate changes in the law and abahdon the 
form of “glittering generalities” in which 
they have been indulging so vociferously. 
They should itemize and particularize the 
specific points where we would gain more 
trade if our attitude were altered. 

Further lowering the United States 
tariff that incidentally brought in $378,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1931, would be like pouring oil on a fire! | 
It would retard progress and add to the 
umber of those who would like to be 
continued in gainful employment. 

May I repeat again what has been said 
hundreds of times before—that two-thirds 
of all the articlc. imported and which 
come through the customs houses have 
no duty imposed on them at all! In addi- 
tion to that percentage of free imports 
there are several hundred million dollars 
worth of commodities in the “luxury class” 
comprising perhaps 5 per cent of all im- 
ports which the veriest “free trader” or 
tariff for revenue only advocates would 
not think of exempting. This leaves less 
than 30 per cent of what is imported, 
subject to any kind of duty, concerning 
which there could be any controversy. 

The people do not seem to grasp this 
fact. Perhaps it is for this reason that 
they have not been sufficiently informed 
by those who had this knowledge. 


Import Collections | 


We are told that money collected on 
imports is taken from the pockets of the 
125,000,000 people in this country but, ad- 
mitting for just the sake of argument 
that to be a fact, it would be less than 
$5 per individual a year—while the ex- 
penditure for vacations alone amounts to 
over $40 per person yearly, or eight times 
the theoretical pocket charge of the tariff. 
Just give that passing consideration! 

Only recently my tailor, with whom I 
had dealt for many years, solicited my 
order for a suit of clothes. 

Desiring to use American cloth, I asked 
for a suit made of domestic material. e 
offered it to me at the same time, saying 
that the foreign cloth of an equally good 
quality could be had at the same price. 


My astonishment being expressed be- | 
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Duty on Certain Imports 
Is Revised in Argentina 








An Argentina decree dated July 21. not 
yet published, but to become effective 30 
days after publication in the Boletin 
Oficial establishes officia' customs valua- 
tions for over 1,000 articles not previously 
classified, and therefore dutiable at 32 per 
cent on the c. i. f. Buenos Aires value, 
according the cable dated July 31 from 
Commercial Attache Alexander V. Dye, 
Buenos Aires. 


This merchandise wii! now be dutiable 
at 32 per cent of the new official valua- 
tions, resulting in general in import duty 
increases on these products. The actual 
amount of increase can only be deter- 
mined by comparing the new official valu- 
ations with the current declared values. 
It is understood that the new official valu- 
ations on radio apparatus, phonographs 
and refrigerators amount to substantial 
increases in the rate of import duty on 
these articles—Issued by the Department 
of Commerce. 


Mr. Stimson Expected 
In Washington Sept. 7 


The Secretary of State, Henry L. Stim- 
son, is expected in Washington on Sept. 7, 
according to an oral statement Aug. 3 by 
the Acting Secretary of State, William R. 
Castle Jr. 

Secretary Stimson is now in Scotland on 
a vacation, having been engaged in debt 
and disarmament negotiations in Rome, 
Berlin, Paris and London. 


| Dealers Complain 
Of Cigarette Prices 





Declare Wholesale Business 
Has Been Adversely Af- 


fected by Increase 
Complaints from wholesale tobacco deal- 
ers have been received by the Department 
of Justice in connection with the recent in- 
crease in price of several brands of cig- 





arettes, now being investigated to ascer- | 
tain whether the almost simultaneous ac- | 


tion constituted price-fixing in restraint of | 


trade and in violation of the anti-trust | 


laws, it gwas stated orally Aug. 3 at the! 
Department. | 

The following additional information | 
was made available: 


Altogether, nine complaints were re-| 


ceived during July from dealers whose | 


wholesale business was declared to have | 
been adversely affected by the increased 
prices. One of the complaints came from 
the American Wholesale Grocers Associa- 
tion. 

On July 30 oral announcement was made 
at the Department that a preliminary in- | 
quiry had been instituted by its Anti-trust | 
Division to learn whether the increased | 
price actually was a violation of the | 
Sherman Act. The Department proposes 
to ascertain whether the companies acted 
jointly in arriving at the increase, and 
thereby infringed provisions of the law re- 
lating to price-fixing in restraint of trade. 
At that time it was said that the Anti- 
trust Division had initiated the inquiry 
upon its own initiative. 


President Appoints 
Two Ministers to | 
Central Ameriea 


Envoys to El Salvador and 
Dominican Republic Se-' 
lected From Career Men 
Of Foreign Service 





Appointment by President Hoover of 


Charles B. Curtis, now American Minister 
to the Dominican Republic, to be Minis- | 


ter to El Salvador, and of Hans Frederick 
Arthur Schoenfeld to be Minister to the 
Dominican Republic were announced on 
Aug. 3 at the White House. 

Mr. Curtis succeeds Warren Delano Rob- 
bins who was recently made Chief of the 


Division of Protocols of the Department 
of State. 
Biographical Sketches 
Biographical sketches of Messrs. Curtis 
and Schoenfeld were made public at the 

White House as follows: 

Charles Boyd Curtis. Born in New York 
City Dec. 6, 1878; attended Berkeley 
School, Groton School, and graduated 
from Harvard University (A. B.); studied 
law at Columbia University; secretary to 
the Ambassador at Petrograd 1907-1908; | 
appointed third secretary of the Embassy | 
at Constantinople May 15, 1909, and has 
continued in the service since. At present 
Mr. Curtis is Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Domini- 
can Republic. 

Hans Frederick Arthur Schoenfeld. 
Born in Providence, R. I., Jan. 31, 1889; | 
educated at Friends’ Select School, Wash- | 
ington, and George Washington Univer- 
sity (A. B., A. M.); studied law 1908-1910; 
assistant and instructor in history at the | 
George Washington University, 1907-1910; | 
appointed Consular Agent at Caracas 
Sept. 17, 1910, and to various other posi- 


tions in the diplomatic and foreign service 
since. 


Situation in Argentina 
Is Said to Be Improved 


The situation in Argentina is now much | 
better, judging from reports received by 
the Department of State from Buenos 
Aires, according to an oral statement Aug. 
3 by William R. Castle, Acting Secretary 
of State. . 

The Department's reports were received 
some time after reported revolutionary 
disturbances when former President Al- 
vear and the former Secretary of State, 
Honorio Pueyrredon, were exiled from the 
country. 


Arkansas Site Sought 
For Veterans’ Hospital 


A hearing in connection with the pro- 
posed establishment of a veterans’ hospi- 
tal in Arkansas will be held Aug. 17 by 
a subcommittee of the Federal Board of 
Hospitalization, it was announced orally 
Aug. 3 at the Veterans’ Administration. | 
The hearing will be held at 10 a. m. in 
Room 1008 of the Arlington Building in 
Washington. The following additional in- 
formation was supplied: 

Any responsible citizens or organizations 
of the State will have an opportunity to 
express their views on the question of the | 
general Idcation for the hospital, but con- 
sideration will not be given by the Board 
to a town unless it is on a main trunk 
line railroad. 

In view of the fact that the sending 
of delegations to Washington would be 
expensive, and since a specific site is not! 








{hoppers which 


before the subcommittee. 


| sites 
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GRASSHOPPER SCOURGE IN NORTHWESTERN STATES 





NTENSIVE heat is considered to be 

the cause of the scourge of grass- 
hoppers which is ravaging the corn 
fields and other crops in the Northwest, 
notably in Nebraska, South Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa. The damage is 
widespread, but localized, as the grass- 
hopper which is making the trouble is 
not a migrating type but native to all 
parts of the section. Agricultural de- 
partments in the States involved, have 
quickly taken emergency measures and 
are preparing for campaigns of eradi- 


Grasshopper F lights of Last Century 


cation involving expenditures of State 
funds, and the Federal Government is 
about to extend aid. The two-striped 
grasshopper, says the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, is the type that 
is found in this area, and which is as- 
sumed to be making the trouble. This 
type is from 1 to 1'% inches in length, 
with brown back down which run two 
yellow stripes, giving it its name. This 
species, which is pictured above, is very 
injurious, it is stated, to such important 
crops as wheat, corn, grasses, alfalfa 


Declared Worse Than Present Plague 


Infestations of ‘Rocky Mountain Locusts’ in Western States 


Recalled by Federal Entomologist 





Grasshopper infestations in South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, and Iowa, although serious 
this year, are small in comparison with the 
great flights of “Rocky Mountain locusts,” 


which also were grasshoppers, that took | 


place during the last century, according to 
an oral statement Aug. 3 by W. R. Wal- 
ton, senior entomologist of the Bureau 
of Entomology, Department of Agriculture. 

Comparison of the present plague with 


| the flights of the “locust” of the old days 
also recalls this year’s infestation of West | 


Virginia and surrounding areas with the 
“17-year locust,” or cicada, and erroneous 
ideas held widely as to these insects, 
which are entirely harmless to man and do 
little serious damage to crops or trees, Mr. 
Walton said. The following information 
also was given orally by Mr. Walton: 

The term “locust,” as has now come 
to be widely recognized, applies only to 
grasshoppers, and not to the cicada, which 
is not a locust and is not even distantly 
related to the grasshopper. The name 
“Rocky Mountain locust” therefore is cor- 
rect. 


| Infestation of 1876 


Declared Greatest 

The great flights of the Rocky Mountain 
locust, a long-winged type of grasshopper 
which flew long distances and was of the 


truly migratory type, took place between | 


1874 and 1882. 
of locust have 


No flights of this variety 
since been known. The 
are causing damage at 
present are a short-winged variety which 
cannot fiy so far. 


The greatest flight was in 1876. In that 


‘year hordes of the insects descended on 


the country from the north and west, com- 


ing out of the mountain districts, pre-| 


to be considered, it is suggested that briefs 
be substituted for personal appearances 
It is expected 
that after the hearing, the subcommittee 
will go to Arkansas to inspect specific 
within the general area deter- 
mined cn. 
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| sumably from the Montana region and 
|possibly from the Canadian Rockies. 
| Great clouds of the insects flew through 
and ruined the crops of southern Minne- 
sota, eastern South Dakota, the western 
half of Iowa, the eastern half of Nebraska, 


northeastern Missouri, the eastern three-| 


fourths of Kansas, 
homa, 


nearly all of Okia- 
and the eastern half of Texas. 


Distress was widespread because of the in- | 


festation, crops being destroyed generally. 

The great flight of 1876 followed by two 
years the first charted flight of the lo- 
custs. In 1874 there had been heavy 
damage in Minnesota, South Dakota, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, and Kansas, 
Intensity Diminishes 
In Successive Years 

After the disastrous incursion of 1876, 
there were six more flights on successive 
years, the intensity diminishing each 
year. In 1877, the locusts covered much 
the same general region as in 1876, but the 
areas of infestation were more localized 
‘and smaller. The movement of locusts 
|that year were mostly northward instead 
of southward.as previously. The States 
ij hardest hit were Minnesota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
‘Montana. This was the last of the truly 
! great migrations of the locust. 


small regions of Montana, Nebraska, New 
| Mexico, and Colorado, the insects moving 
again from north to south. In 1879, there 
were infestations in a few spots in Minne- 
| sota, Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, and Utah. 
In 1880, flights ocurred in North Dakota, 
Minnesota, and Texas, and in 1881 in 
North Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, and 
Texas. In 1882 there were still smaller 
local flights. 

The flights of 1882 were the last re- 
corded. The long-winged locust is be- 
lieved now to be extinct or nearly so, only 
, the short-winged varieties Causing exten- 
sive damage. 


Frozen Specimens 
Saved by Nature 


Nature has saved, however, a supply of 
specimens of the long-winged migratory 
locust for study by scientists. In a glacier 
in Yellowstone Park, millions of the insects 
have been frozen into the ice, many of 
them perfect specimens. It is impossible 
to tell how long these have been there; 
some estimate the time 
years, and it is possible that 
been there thousands of years. 

One campaign to control grasshoppers, 
still being carried on, has attracted much 
attention and has been of considerable 
magnitude. In southern Oregon, two coun- 
ties have been combating a plague of the 
insects for several years, and, with in- 
tensified efforts this year, appear to have 
brought the pest finally under control. As 
much as 25 tons of poison a day was dis- 
tributed at times during the campaign. 

Another great grasshopper campaign 
was carried on in 1919 and 1920 in North 
Dakota. In the first year, $604,571 was 
spent in control work, and 7,000 tons of 
bran, 546,526 pounds of arsenic, and 5,500 
barrels of molasses were used. The savy- 
ing in crops for the year was estimated at 
$12,000,000. In 1920, activities were carried 
on at about half the rate of the previous 
year. This campaign, extensive as it was, 
was small in comparison to great cam- 
paigns carried on against the grasshopper 
in Canada 

Popula 





they have 


ideas concerning the “17-year 
locust,” or cicada, are to a large extent 
erroneous. Many speculate on the time 
of outbreaks of the cicada, wher, as a 
matter of fact, every great brood of the 
cicada -is known and the year of probable 
greatest infestation can be told by the 
Department of Agriculture. So well 
known are the facts as to the broods of 
cicadas that each brood is referred to by 
number and the time of its appearance 
in large numbers for years in the future 
is on record, together with the areas to 


be affected. 


and | 


In 1878, flights ocurred in comparatively , 


in hundreds of} 


The brood which is attracting most at- 


and clover. At the upper right is shown 
a cornfield ravaged by these pests and 
denuded of corn. Below is shown a 
method of extermination in wide use, as 
approved by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. A trough, in which is water with 
a surfacing of oil, and which has a canvas 
stretched at an angle across i*s length, 
is dragged over a field; the grasshoppers 
jumping into the canvas fall into the 
trough and are trapped. Poisoning is 
the basis of most methods of dealing 
with the pests, it is stated. 


Tourists in Yellowstone 


Not Endangered by Fires 


HELENA, Mont., Aug. 3.—The Superin- 
tendent of Yellowstone National Park, 
Roger W. Toll, has issued a statement 
denying that forest fires in the park in- 
convenience or imperil tourists. Reports 
to this effect, Mr. Toll said orally, have 
been circulated. { 

He declared that the burning forests 
were 10 to 20 miles from the nearest high- 
way and could be reached only on horse- 
back. Few tourists go to the region of! 
the fires, he stated. 


New Jersey Volunteers Aid 
Court in Delinquency Study 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


cases where physical and mental abnor- 
malities have been cieariy shown to play 
a major part in the motivation of the} 
crime. In several instances offenders have 
been committed to State mental hospi- 
tals, feeble-minded institutions or tuber- 
;culosis sanatoriums. In one case, the) 
| person’s attitude improved markedly after 
surgical treatment in a general hospital. 

It is Judge Stanger’s hope that some 
day the scope of the work may be widened 
to cover every deiinquent rather than the 
selected few to whom examinations are 
now given. 





Commis::oner William J. Ellis, of the 
State Department of Institutions and 
Agencies, in commenting on the plan 


stated that “Judge Stanger and his asso- 
ciates in Cumberland County are to be 
commended for their efforts to ascertain 
the mental and physical abnormalities 
with which many of our juvenile and 
adult offenders are afflicted. In attack- 
ing the problem through the scientific 
plan which they have evolved, they are 
making a distinct contribution not only 
to the citizens of their own county, but 
also to modern thought on the problems of 
delinquency.” ’ 





Board Lacks Power 
In Grasshopper Fight 





Oregon Appropriations Already 
| Exhausted for 1931 


| SaLem, Orec., Aug. 3. 

The State Emergency Board is without 
authority to make an appropriation or 
permit a deficiency for the eradication of 
grasshoppers in Klamath and Lake Coun- 
ties, according to a ruling of Attorney 
General I. H. Van Winkle. An appro- 
‘priation for that purpose made by the 
1931 Legislature has already been ex- 
hausted. 

Emergency appropriations may be made 
by the Board onlysto State officers, de- 
partments or agencies, the Attorney Gen- 
eral explained, and none of the agencies 
have any duty or authority with reference 
to the eradication of grasshoppers. 

The original appropriation was made, 
iit was stated, direct to the counties in 
amounts equal to funds furnished by them 
and by the Federal Government. If there 
is any avenue of relief, the Attorney Gen- 
eral concludes, it is through action of the 
respective county courts. 


| 


tention this*Vear is Brood 5, which appears 
ir. the eastern three-fourths of Ohio, most 
or northern Wes: Virginia, southwestern 
Pennsylvania, and a few localities in 
northwestern Virginia. Maps showing the 
distribution of the various broods are on 
record, but not available for distribution 

Although the cicada has a vicious look- 
ing hook or blade on its tail, it is harm- 
less to humans, and cannot sting. It does 
some damage by splitting tender twigs 
of trees to lay its eggs, but the losses are 
not extensive. It may, however, cause 
considerable damage to very young 
orchards, and orchardists often postpone 
trimming their trees and setting out young 
trees when the next season is scheduled 
to be one of heavy infestation with 
cicadas, After the cicada has done its 
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| German purchases of whe 


|rests with the German government ac- | 
|cording to an oral statement Aug. 3 by} 


| the Acting Secretary of States, William R. | 
| Castle Jr. 





damage to the twigs, they can be trimmed | 


/off. Large trees are not killed by 
here but the twigs may be. 

A brood of the “13-year locust,” a cicada 
jwhich has a life cycle of 13 years, is 
| scheduled to appear in large numbers next 

year over most of the South, 


the 


| 


Rests With Berlin 


Mr. Castle Discusses Proposal 
To Supply Wheat and 
Cotton to Germany 


The next move in the negotiations for 
and cotton 


The proposal to Germany was made 
with the belief that necessary wheat and 
cotton might be supplied on very liberal 
credit terms which otherwise they would 
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‘Chicago Is Making ‘Inade-"7 


By Ohio Against | 


Water Diversion} 





quate Progress’ in the 
Treatment of Sewage, 
Says Attorney General 


Cotumsus, On10, Aug, 3. 
Protesting against the “inadequate prog- 


not be able to obtain, Mr. Castle stated| ress” made by the Chicago Sanitary Dis- 


| orally. 


Mr. Brown to Survey 


Air Mail Service 
To Latin America 


Postmaster General Plans 
Visits to South and Cen- 
tral American Points Dur- 
ing Investigation 





A study of the United States air mail 
service to South and Central Ameyica will 


;be made by Postmaster General Walter 


F. Brown during a trip which he will take 
this month, according to information 


|made at the Post Office Department Aug. 3. 


The following additional information 
also was made available at that Depart- 


‘ment: 


Leaves August 5 
Mr. Brown plans to leave the Capital 


| City on Aug. 5 for New York, where he 


will sail on the steamship “President 
Hoover” on Aug. 6 for California. ‘En 
route, Mr. Brown intends to make stops 
at Havana, Cuba, and Panama City, 
Panama, in order to confer with Ameri- 
can and native postal officials. 


To Attend Convention 


In California, Mr. Brown will attend to 

post office supervisors’ convention in San 
Francisco fyom Sept. 1 to 3, and the car- 
riers’ meeting in Oakland, Calif., from 
Sept. 7 to 10. He will return to Wash- 
ington, D. C., following the latter meet- 
ing, by plane, according to his present 
schedule. 
4 The Postmaster General is particularly 
interested in getting a first-hand picture 
of the United States air mail service op- 
erations to South America. Although Mr. 
Brown has been to Panama and Cuba 
previously, he has visited neither since 
becoming Postmaster General. 





Marker Is Designated 
For Auxiliary Airports 


A standard marker for auxiliary land- 


ing fields has been adopted by the Aero- , 


nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce, it was announced Aug. 3 by 


Col. Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

Auxiliary landing fields, Col. Young ex- 
plained, do not provide facilities for shel- 
ter, supply, and repair of aircraft and are 
not used regularly for receiving or dis- 
charging passengers or cargo by air. How- 
ever, they have, in each case, been desig- 
nated by the owner as being available for 
landing and taking off of aircraft with- 
out chargé, entirely at the risk of the 
owners and operators of such aircraft, and 
without the assumption on the part of 
the owner of the field of any responsi- 
bility for the condition of the field or ob- 
structions thereon or for any damage in- 
curred in its use. The Aeronautics Branch 
has record of 199 such fields, located 
throughout the United States, in addition 
to 60 in Alaska. 

The standard marker consists of a white 
or chrome-yellow cross made up of two 
Straight strokes four feet wide by 50 feet 
long, intersecting at right angles at their 
mid-points. The Aeronautics Branch rec- 
ommends that the marker be placed near 
the center of the landing area and that it 
be constructed of crushed stone, gravel, 
or other wear-resisting material, used in 
conjunction with a suitable binder to pre- 
vent displacement. The marker should 
finish flush with the surrounding surface 


and, unless constructed of a bright white | of Commerce. 


trict in carrying out the decree of the 
Supreme Court of the United States with 
reference to the construction of sewage 
treatment plants, the Attorney General of 
Ohio, Gilbert Bettman, has written a let- 
ter to William Rothman, attorney for the 
Sanitary District, suggesting that the mat- 
ter may again be presented to the Su- 
preme Court. The letter follows in full 
text: 

It is with deep regret that I lodge with 
you as attorney for the Sanitary District 
of Chicago this protest on behalf of Ohic 
against the wholly inadequate progress 
made by the Chicago Sanitary District 
toward carrying out the decree of the 
Supreme Court of the United States of 
April 21, 1930. 


Expenditures Discussed 

It would appear from the report filed 
by the Sanitary District July 1, 1931, that 
only $1,079,369 was expended in the con- 
struction of sewage treatment works dur- 
ing the period of Dec. 1, 1930, to June 1, 
1931. Taking the estimates made by Chi- 
cago in the record before the Supreme 
Court of the total cost of sewage treat- 
ment works necessary to stop Chicago's 
illegal diversion of Lake Michigan water, 
it would appear that at the present rate 
of construction instead of finishing in the 
eight years allotted by the Supreme Court, 
it will take Chicago over 80 years. This 
wholly inadequate progress made raises a 
serious doubt of Chicago’s good faith in 
carrying out the decree of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

_ Be assured that as one of the counsel 
in the case representing the Lake States, 
t Shall resist any attempt on the part of 
Chicago to, secure an extension of time 
for the construction of sewage disposal 
plants, which request for extension I fear 
is forecast in the reports thus far filed. 

Case Still Open 

You appreciate that under the decree of 
April 21, 1930, the Supreme Court has 
retained jurisdiction of this case and has 
held it open to any of the parties to apply 
to the court for relief with respect to the 
“progress of construction.” 

Copy of this letter is being sent to the 
other Attorneys General in the case, with 
a view to having them consider whether 
on behalf of the lake States the attention 
of the Supreme Court should be called to 
the wholly inadequate progress which Chi- 
cago is making toward carrying out the 
Supreme Court's orders. 





Flood Spoils Soil Survey: 
In New Mexico Region 
A flood of the Rio Grande River in New 


Mexico in 1929 deposited so much silt and 
sand on lower lands that it made useless 


A 


4 
af 


4 R 


u 


& soil survey that had just been made of ° 


the region. Deposits of eroded soil wer 
seven feet deep in some places. It was 
necessary to resurvey the region. 
However, according to the Department 
of Agriculture, the resurvey, along with 
the figures of the original survey, affords 
an excellent opportunity to study just 
how much soil was moved by the flood. 
The territory surveyed, covering approxi- 
mately 100 square miles, lies immediately 
above Elephant Butte Reservoir. The sur- 
veyors estimate that approximately 88,500,- 


000 tons of sand, silt, and clay were laid’ 


down in the valley. 


Basin, where overgrazing had made the 
soil subject to much more rapid erosion 
than ordinarily takes place. 

In many places in the valley the char- 
acter of the soil was entirely altered by the 
overdeposits of debris and silt deposited 
by the flood. 


material, should be kept whitewashed or 
painted chrome yellow. 

Permission to use auxiliary landing 
fields for landing and taking off of air- 
craft is not to be construed as an invita- 
tion to conduct such operations thereon, it 
being understood that persons using these 
fields are in the category of licensees and 
not invitees—Jssued by the Department 


siniainansuifll 
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"ailway Unions 
Assert Workers | 
' Are Underpaid 


Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association Asks I. C. C. 
To Exclude Wage Issue 


From Rate Ingiry 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
burden of unemployment is being carried 
by the men who are employed. 

Even in the days of prosperity, railway 
workers failed to gain increases propor- 
tionate to general increases of wages, and 
no large group of industrial workers has 
suffered more than railway men from the 
displacement of man power by machines. 
Viore traffic was handled by the railways 
n 1929 than in 1920, with 370,000 less 
nen. This year an additional 300,000 are 
nemployed and a large percentage of 
nose remaining are working part time. 
(Railway labor has submitted its claims 

‘ arbitration after arbitration in the last 

ve years and without exception impartial 
xoards have found that railway labor was 
‘inderpaid. The ration-wide depression 

f today has been caused by low wages, 
vy the excessive profits of the few and 
the underpayment of the many, whose 
purchasing power would not absorb the 
flood of goods that industry produced. 
‘We do not believe that the way out of 
the depression is to aggravate the cause 
of the depression. 

There is a very good reason why well- 
informed railroad executives have not re- 
sponded to the pressure of outside forces 
urging wage reductions. 


Relative Earnings 


The facts will not support such a de- 
mand. There are several hundred thou- 
sand men in the lower paid groups of rail- 
way labor earning less than $1,000 a year. 
There are sever2l hundred thousand in 
the medium paid groups who garn less 
than $1,500 a year, yet these include men | 
of the highest grades of mechanical skill 
“hose wages have always been much 
higher in other industries. 


The comparatively small number of rail- 
way employes who earn a decent livelihood 
are men of long experience and heavy 
responsibility who are, for the most part, 
subject to demotions and part-time em- 
ployment as traffic fluctuates and who 
never attain the compensation and se- 
curity obtained by men of similar capacity 
ir. other walks of life. 

Again let it be pointed out that ay in- 


Sustry that has a constantly declihing 
Jabor cost has no just claim to reduce 
wages. The fact is that the railway worke1 


today is producing more than twice the 
service of 20 years ago, but his wages wii! 
not purchase anything like twice as much 
ci other services and products. The fact 
is that the cost of labor to the railroads 
is less for service rendered than ever be- 
tore in history. 

Between 1923 and 1929 the revenues of 
the railways per employe increased over 
$400, and the compensation paid increased 
less than $100, leaving a net gain to the! 
owners of $300 per employe. This gave 
the owners approximately $500,000,000 a 
year additional profit made out of the 
employes, or enough to pay 6 per cent in- 
terest on $8,333,000,000 of additional in- 
* tment. 


Increase in Investment 

The railroads reported an increased in- 
vestment in this same period of only $4,- 
093,000,000. Thus it is proved that the 
roads were getting out of increased labor 
efficiency in 1929 an increased annual 
profit of over $250,000,000 in excess of a 
fair return on their additional investment 
Wages could have been increased, but 
there is no justification for reducing 
‘ages when every employe is producing a 
arger profit for the employer than ever 

fore. 

We have no desire to prejudge the issues 
ef the pending rate case. 

Every one must recognize that railway 
labor has a direct interest in increasing 
the traffic and the revenues of the rail- 
ways, but we deny that there is any jus- 
tification for seeking to increase the net 
revenues through the process of reducing 
he wages of employes. Railway labor has 
an interest equal to that of management 
and coinciding with the public intcrest 





in just and fair regulation. 
But we would warn those who would 
‘vade the issue of reasonable rates and, 


with appeals to prejudice and misinforma- 


ion, would seek to substitute a wage 
ssue, that no impartial review of the 
facts will support their contentions. The 


ailway labor organizations not only are 


inited and prepared to resist any such 
nove with all the powers at their com- 
‘and: they are also fortified with the 


. Nemn agreement between representatives 
0? employers and employes and the Gov- 
e:nment of the United States not to per- 
mit the pressure of a business depression 
to be used as the excuse for breaking 
dewn the American standard of living and 
ce npelling men to labor for less than 
just compensation for their services. 


Low Trade Level 
Persists in Cuba 





Secession Continues Despite 


. Sugar Export Plan 
Althoug the Chadbourne plan for restric- 
n of production and exports of sugar ha: 
en placed in effect and is operating on 
> 1931-1932 crop, now being produced, 
ere has been only a slight rise in the 
ce of sugar, the key to industrial pros- 
sity in Cuba, and business conditions 
cn'th: island are at a low level, according 
to an oral statement Aug. 3 by J. L. Stew- 
ort’ Jr.. economist of the Foreign Service, 
epartment of Agriculture. 

Thomas L. Chadbourne, leading figure 
1 the recent negotiations for quota con- 

21 of exports by sugar producing nations, 

whom is largely credited the successful 

ablishment of the plan, will address the 
Fourth Pan American Commercial Con- 
ference scheduled to meet in Washington 
Net. 5, according to an oral announcement 
it the Pan American Union Aug. 1. 

Mr. Chadbourne is expected to discuss 
he world problem of overproduction and 

‘hlization, it is said. 


Large Surplus Stocks 
"'e center of the price situation, Mr. 
tart said, is the large surplus stocks 
{hoar segregated under the Chadbourne 


in. As long as heavy stocks are kept 
hand, they will be a limiting factor 
any pri e rise he explained. The fol- 


ing information also was given orally 
Mr. Stewart: 
' is generally considered that a price 
1 cents a pound is neecssary to enable 
jsugar producer to operate without a 
i| Prices for the last few years have 
1 consistently below 2 cents and for a 
it period were less than 1 cent. 
} is too early to judge definitely the 
‘ets of the Chadbourne plan. Produc- 
‘is being restricted in Cuba through 
jj on of cutting and grinding of cane 
i, this ultimately will affect supplies 
iwe reduction is not the key to reduc- 
4 ji of output in the Cuban cane indus- 
y, 
} he same acreage but 


growers ordinarily maintaining about 
roduction by curtailing cutting opera- 








LION WHICH GUARDS 
CAPITAL BRIDGE 


| 





TUESDAY, AUGUST 4, 1931 — 


Russia Expands 





General Acreage 


Of Farm Crops | 


‘Significant Feature Is In- 


crease in Sown Areas of 
Collective Farms, Says| 


| 
Agriculture Department | 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


jcent over 1930 and represented around} 

43 per cent of the 1931 total Russian} 

. Spring acreage, against 38 per cent in 
1930. | 

. concrete arched bridge which In the southern and central regions 
- crosses Rock Creek carrying the | onjiv slieht increases were recorded for | 
wide thoroughfare that provides com- | North Caucasus. Ukraine and Central 
munciation between the more densely Black Soil Region The combined in- 


populated section of the National Cap- 


tion—formerly known as the “Million 
Dollar Bridge” but more recently desig- 
nated as the “Taft Bridge” 
President Taft, who prompted its con- 
struction—is ornamented by four sculp- 
tured lions, two at either end. These 


} : crease of the 1931 wer: se . 
ital and the outlying northwestern sec- |, : et SS ee ae 





‘egions represented about 32 per cent of | 


the total Russian Spring acreage in 1931) 
as 
in honor of |; 


against 
hose 


38 
groups 


in 1930. 
also small 


Other regions in 
increases. The 


eastward movement of Russian plantings 
probably would stand out more clearly if| 


: : > comparable data for earlier years were 
lions have become nationally known aS | available. It should be noted that the 
part of the ee ae of cfficial plan contemplated even greater 
— ne of the stone lions is expansion jn the eastern regions. For | 
s : instance, in western Siberia, the area 


sown to June 20, close to the end of the 








lif e Is I e k planting sedson, constituted only 77 per 
a 1 ornia S An CL cent of the acreage planned, whereas for 
tussia as a whole the plan was 95 per 


By Radiotelegraph | 
To Mukden, China 


Congratulatory Tele grams 
Exchanged by Governor 
Of Manchuria and Acting 
Secretary Castle 


Congratulatory telegrams were ex- 
changed between Marshal Chang’ Hsueh- 
liang, Governor of Manchuria, and the 
Acting Secretary of State, William R. 
Castle Jr. upon the opening of radio- 
telegraphic communication between San 
Francisco and Mukden, according to an 
announcement by the Department of 
State which follows in full text: 

At 11 o'clock, E. S. T., Aug. 1, R. C. A. 
Communications opened a direct radio 
telegraphic circuit between San Fran-! 
cisco and Mukden, China, at which time 
the following radiogram was received by 
the Acting Secretary of State from Mar- 
shal Chang Hsueh-liang at Mukden: 

“His Excellency Henry L. Stimson, 
retary of State, Washington, D. C. 

“I am very happy to send you this mes- 
sage of good wishes by this new radio sta- 
tion which opens its service today and I 
sincerely hope that the most cordial and 
friendly relations now existing between 
our countries will be further strengthened 
by this new channel of communications 
which shall link us mofe closely together. 

“MARSHAL CHANG HSUEH-LIANG.” 

The following reply was transmitted by 
the Acting Secretary of State, William R. 
Castle Jr.: 

“Marshal Chang Hsueh-Mang, Vice Com- 
mander in Chief of the National Army, | 
Navy and Air Forces, Mukden, China. 

“The opening of new channels of radio- 
telegraphic service between two nations 
is always an event of public interest 
When these nations are as widely sepa- 
rated as are China and the United States 
the event assumes a greatly increased 
importance 

“There therefore, a very 
nificance in the fact that I am 
avail myself of the opportunity offered 
me today to send Your Excellency by 
this means my thanks for your cordial 
greeting as well as an expression of the 
sincere desire of the American Govern- 
ment for the welfare of China. 

(Signed) “W. R. CASTLE JR., 
“Acting Secretary of State.” 


Russia Purchasing 
Czech Commodities 


Orders in Two Months Totaled 
More Than $2,000,000 


During April and May, 1931, orders 
placed in Czechoslovakia for iron wire and 
metals by the Russian Trade Commission 
in Prague totalled 67,000,000 crowns (ap- 
proximately $2,010,060), according to a re- 
port received from Acting Commercial At- 
tache Sam FE. Woods. 

Orders placed for machinery and equip- 
ment amounted to about 14,000,000 crowns 
($520,000). As Czechoslovak firms are un- 
able to grant long time credits, the realiza- 
tion of various other orders was delayed 
These orders included 200 boilers valued 
at 24,000,000 crowns ($720,000), machinery 
for auarries, road rollers and construction 
machinery valued at 32,000,000 crowns 
($960,000) and equipment for a pipe fac- 
tory valued at 5,000,000 crowns ($150,000). 

The Russian Trade Commission reports 
that negotiations are being carried 
with a machine factory for the delivery of 
locomotives and 25 river barges as well as 
100 compressors and 30,000 tons of rails. 

It is claimed that one machine factory 
in Prague has refused to accept Russian 
orders valued at 40,000,000 crowns ($1,- 
200.000) 

Negotiations for tractors were without 
success aS American prices were about 30 
per cent lower, according to Czechoslovak 
reports.—Issued by the Department of 
Commerce. 


Higher Tariff Is Asked 
On Crude Sperm Oil 


Sec- 


real sig- 
able to 


iS, 


| 


The Bureau of Raw Materials for 
American Vegetable Oils and Fats Indus- 
tries, of Washington, D. C., has applied 
to the Tariff Commission for an investi- 
gation of the tariff on crude sperm oil 
with a view to an increase in that duty, 
according to a notice made public by the 
Commisison Aug. 3 


tions and leaving the surplus cane in the 
field. 

World sugar stocks at the beginning of 
the present season are estimated to have 
been more than 4,000,000 short tons, a 
record amount In Cuba, 1,456,000 short 
tons were segregated to be released on the 
market during the next five y In 
Java, the next most important exporting 
country, 551,000 short tons was so segre- 
gated 

In Cuba, where the chief interest in 
the sugar situation is centered because of 
the heavy production there, the Cuban 
Sugar Stabilization Institute is the con- 
trolling agency and actually manages the 
sugar industry of the country. Its mem- 
bership is appointed by the President of 
Cuba and is removable by him 
| A quota of 2,850,000 short tons of sugar 
has been fixed for Cuban exports to the 
United States for the current year. United 
States imports of sugar, nearly all from 
iCuba, exceeded 3,000,000 short tons every 


ears 


regulating their | year from 1920 to 1928, but in the last two 


years they have been below that figure. 


}as North 


| 
on 


cent completed. 


Sown Areas Increase 
One of the most significant featuresvof 
the 1931 planting campaign was the) 
growth of the sown area of the collective | 
farms, which nearly doubled since last 


| Year and represents over 60 per cent of 


the total acreage sown on all holdings. 
All regions except Crimea showed a con- | 
siderable increase in the sowings of col- 
lective farms, the. area in many regions 
being double or treble that of last year. 
Large increases especially occurred in the 
regions of the so-called consuming* area 
of European Russia, such as the Lenin- 
grad region, Western region, Moscow 


The increase was smaller in such regions 
Caucasus and Ukraine, where 
collective farms already occupied a con- 
siderable proportion of the farm area. In 
several important regions collective plant- 
ings now represent the bulk of the sown 
area as, for instance, in the lower Volga 
region, where collective farms account 
for nearly 84 per cent of the totel acre- 
age; middle Volga, 66 per cent; North 
Caucasus, 77 per cent; Ukraine, 63 per 
cent; Crimea, 74 per cent; Ural, 74 per 
cent; Western Siberia, 63 per cent; and 
Kazakstun, 78 per cent. Of the sown area 
of collective farms 35 per cent was planted 
with the assistance of machinery-tractor 
stations which represents a considerable 
advance over last year 

A large increase in the sown area of 
State farms (which, as distinct from the 
collective farms, are strictly government 
enterprises) occurred in all important 
regions. Increases were especially signifi- 
cant in Ural, Siberia and Kazaktan 


where large areas of undeveloped land are 


available for cultivation by the State 
Those regions represented 27 per cent of 
the 193¥ sown area of State farms against 
18 per cent in 1930. The region with the 
largest State farm acreage, however, is 
Ukraine, followed by middle Volga, Siberia 


and north Caucasus. 


A total area for Winter crops in Russia 
in 1931-32 of nearly 107,000,000 acres is 
new planned, according to an official Soviet 
report. Though the total represents an 
increase of only about 750,000, acres over 
last year a marked shift in Winter wheat 
and rye sowings is indicated. The Fall 
plan calls for around 37,000,000 acres of 
Winter wheat, an increase of about 5,500,- 
000 acres (18 per cent) but a Winter rye 
erea of only 67,800,000 acres as against 74,- 
600.000 acres in 1930, a decline of around 
6.800,000 acres or 9 per cent. Other Win- 
ter crops are rather insignificant. 

Winter Crop Kegion 

The designated areas account for around 
90 percent of the planned area and indi- 
cate the relative importance of the severai 
regions. Ukraine is by far the most im- 


he Guited States Baily — yearty woex Pace 1277 


reson, ee wnere conlectivization aid net Mexico Orders Temporary Limitation 


| 


portant single Winter crop region and to-| 


gether with northern Caucasus and the 
central black soil sections, which are the 
next largest Winter crop areas, account 


for over half of the reported acreage. 

Of the planned Fall area about 61 per 
cent is expected to be sown on collective 
farms and 6'2 per cent on state farms, 
the remaining 32'. per cent will be left 
for individual peasant holdings. Fall plow- 
ing for the 1932 Spring seeding is planned 
at something over 100,000,000 acres, nearly 
all of which is to be on Soviet and collec- 
tive farms 

Not only has a marked increase oc- 
curred in the Russien cotton acreage this 


|Spring but a significant change is also 
noted in its regional distribution In 
former years, cotton was grown entirely 


in Turkestan or Central Asia and Trans- 
caucasia where its cultivation had a long 
tradition behind it, especially in Turkes- 
tan where the introduction of cotton cul- 
ture is said to antedate the Christian era. 
The acreage in other regions was insignifi- 
cant and cotton cultivation there was for 
; the most part of an experimental nature 

Of the 1931 plantings, however, 
ported on June 20, it appears that nearly 
18 per cent of the acreage is now in the 
new cotton regions of North Caucasus 
Dagestan, Ukraine and Crimea, compared 
With 8.4 per cent in these regions in 1930- 
31 and only about 1 per cent in 1929-30 
according to the control figures of National 
Economy of U.S.S. R. Thus the new 
gions exceed in importance the old region: 
of Transcaucasia. The significance of this 
shift 1s further indicated by the fact that 
the new regions represent about 40 per 
cent of the increase in the total Russian 
cotton acreage over last year as reported 
on June 20. It should be noted, however, 
that later reports revised downwards the 
al figures for both this and last year’s 
acreage but the revision has not involved 
a serious change in the regfonal distribu- 
tion of this year’s acreage. 

Information Lacking 


Information is lacking in the 1929 and 
1930 crops, when a beginning was made 
with the growing of cotton on a commer- 
cial scale in the new regions. According 
to one noted. Russian authority on cotton 
culture, data of an experimental nature 
for earlier years do not warrant any ex- 
cessive optimism with regard to the possi- 
bility of successful cotton growing in most 
of the new cotton regions. (G. S. Zaitzev 
“On New Cotton Areas” in: Annals of the 
State Institute of Experimental Agron 
omy, Vol. VI, No. 2, 1928). It is signifi- 
cant, however, that the present acreage 
of the new cotton regions is far in excess 
of the 370,000 acres which was considered 
a few years ago by the commissariat of 
agriculture as the maximum area avail- 
able for cotton cultivation in these re- 
gions, exclusive of Ukraine and Crimea, 
and which the central cotton committee 
planned to utilize by 1933 for actual plant- 
ings an area of 173,000 acres. I. M. Ku- 
priianov, ‘New Cotton Regions of U. S 
S. R.,” 1929, p. 537.) 

While, therefore, sufficient data are not 
available to enable one to draw conclu- 
sions as to the yields that may be ex- 
pected in these newly developed regions 
under large scale commercial cultivation, 

| it must be recognized that such a new de- 
velopment contains an element of risk. 
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Adviser to the Federal Government in matters of science and art the National Academy of Sciences was estab- 
lished in 1863 by an act of Congress which became law with the signature of President Lincoln. A provision of 
that act of incorporation is to the effect that the organization shall, on request of any Department of the Gov- 
ernment, investigate, examine, experiment and report upon any subject of science or art. The Academy \is 
housed in Washington in a severely plain marble building, two stories in height, occupying the length of a city 
block on ground decorated with sunken gardens and many poplars, three pools, one above the level of the 
other, with steps on either side, bordered by tall poplars, forming an approach to the entrance. Within is a 
rotunda ornamented with murals in conventional pattern symbolic of science, stretching from the floor to the 
dome. On the first floor are found exhibits illustrating a diversity of scientific developments. 
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More Efficient 
‘Types of Naval 
Aireraft Sought 


Purpose of High Speed De- 
Said to Be Not Solely to 
velopment Program Is 
Build Racing Planes 








By Rear Admiral W. A. Moffett, U. S. N. 


Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics 


The last Conzress appropriated $220,000 
'for high speed development of naval avia- 
tion, under the heading of “experiments 
and devclopments.” The expression "high 
speed development” can be interpreted to 
cover so many ficlds of aviation activities 
hat it is well to explain the understand- 
ing and intentions of the Navy on the 
| subject 
It will be understood that all aviation 
development is toward high speed, com- 
mensurate with the requirements of load 
to be carried (guns, gasoline, etc.), ma- 
neuverability, low landing speed. size, and 
the many other elements that are come- 
bined in an airplane. Whether an air- 
plane be of 90 horsepower or 900 horse= 
power, the designer of the airplane en- 


deavors to include in its construction 
every element which will make for the 
highest possible speed while giving full 





consideration to the necessity for the 
machine being a paying proposition, i. e., 
as a military machine it must be able to 
carry gunnery equipment for a given range 
and employ that equipment. For a com- 
mercial machine, passenger and freight 
must be carried for a reasonable distance, 


Types of Military Planes 


The military airplane is of a wide va- 
riety of types, each having some specific 
mission to perform. Some are primarily 
of high speed with relatively little offen- 
sive power, others of low speed carry a 
very large bombing load, still others stay 
in the air for a great length of time but 
have only moderate speed and limited 
armament. So the military airplane has 
some attribute dependent on the primary 
mission of the type, but each with due 


e 7 
Upon Entry of Immigrant W orkmen The total number of motion picture COMSideration to its primary mission is 
- " theaters in the United Kingdom as of = manenante me ote « — 
see oe ae June 30, is estimated at 4,847, of while h sanees —" ——— 
7" = “a ; a. ; ‘ 30, is es f f 847, orate in it. 

Protection of Labor From Alien Competition Sought 3917 ave wired for sound and 1,230 are) ‘The peculiar geographical position of 
] f Ba ree : . silent according to a report received in| the United States has made it necessary 
Under Decree, Says Department of State the Commerce Department from Trade | ‘at we have aircraft capable of carrying 
$$$ $$ $$. " F a out offensive and defensive missions over 
[Continued from Page 1. Commissioner James Somerville Jr., Lon-|q tremendous coastal and sea area, mak- 
ters of foreigners, to whom article 65 of | the procedure shall be, as a general rule,|40n. There are also reported to be 191| ing necessary in our naval planes a com- 
of the migration law refers, and who,| to refuse entry to the interested persons, film houses under construction. The to-| Promise between performance and endur- 
under the same article are to Be sup-| until they obtain permission from the tal seating capacity of these theaters js @@2Ce:. None of the probable missions in- 
ported by said foreigners, can not im-/ Ministry of Gobernacion. seaprpoe eepaae eo avers 38\ volved requires speed as a primary ele= 
migrate to the Republic during the period Ninth.—Children under 18 years of age about 4,000,000. ment such as would be the case, for ex- 
this restriction is in force, if they state: may be admitted only for educational pur- Divided regionally England has 2,848 ample, were our principal industrial cen- 
or it is proven that they are coming as | poses. F sound motion picture theaters and 784/ ters within a few hundred miles of a ma- 
ee ee borers according to the third Tenth.—This decree shall remain in|silent. Scotland, 375 sound and 219 silent.| JOY power which was a potential enemy, 
clause of this decree. force until the ministry rescind§ it in ac-, Wales 237 sound and 106 silent and Ire-| Thus we have never brought out a serv- 
Sixth The following shall be excepted | cordance with the provisions of the mi-|tand 157 sound and 121 silent.—Jssued by | ice airplane in which speed was predomi- 

from the restrictions of this decree: gration law. ‘the Department of Commerce. “' (Continued on Page 4 Column 1.) 

(a) Traveling representatives: But in 


order to enter the country they must es- 
tablish their status (of traveling repre- | 
sentatives) to the satisfaction of this Min- 
istry which, in such case, will grant the} 
corresponding permit, without knowledge | 
of which the migration offices will not! 
permit their entry. 

(b) Technical workers in special indus- | 
tries which, according to the Ministry of | 
Industry, Commerce and Labor, are not 
known or practiced in the country; such 
workers being subject to the requirements 
provided by the above clause in the case 
of traveling representatives and, in addi- 
tion to the requirement of guaranteeing 
to the satisfaction of the Ministry of 
Gobernacion that they will depart within 
such period as their stay in the country | 
is authorized. 











(c) Foreign professionals, the practice | 
of whose profession is not in any way| 
restricted by the Department of Public 
Health and the National University. | 
(d) Persons with independent incomes New Model A-2, a 1\4-ton 


who establish that their incomes are suf- 
ficient to support themselves and their 
families, if any. 


(e) Foreigners who are natives of coun- 
tries which have entered into international 
agreements with our country (Mexico) 
which are contrary to the provisions of 
the present decree 

(f) Foreign who have lost their status 
of immigrants, in accordance with the | 
third paragraph of article 35 of the mi- | 
gration law. | 

Seventh.—During the time this decree 
is in effect the legalization of residence | 
of nonimmigrants who wish to remain in} 
the country as immigrants for a period | 
longer than that authorized for them, in 
accordance with the provisions of Clause 
II of Article 51 of the migration law, shall 
be conditioned on said nonimmigrants’ 
not acquiring at any time the status of 
immigrant workers. 

Eighth.—In cases not expressly covered 
by the present decree, our consuls and mi- 
gration delegates shall not issue identifica- 
tion cards to intending immigrants until 
the Ministry of Gobernacion has communi- 
cated its favorable decision; in such cases , en te ° 

- | N the building of high-grade 


Prewar Liquor Refused motor trucks, International Har- 


Shipment Into Florida vester has advanced by what may 
well be called “leaps and bounds. 


4-speed International, The 
price of the 136-inch wheel- 
base chassis with standard 
equipment is 


hls RI Ae nn RRR ONE 


tin 


owner, 


| 
TALLAHASSEE, FLA., Aug. 3.| . : . : 
Wine and liquor in possession of the | Today this Company ranks high 
owner before the enactment of the Na- | o >» le i i 
: pat eee rue nu- 
tional Prohibition Act cannot be trans- | among the le aders m ie k mam 
ported into Florida from another State, facture, making both speed and 


Attorney General Landis has ruled in re- 
sponse to an inquiry from a lawyer stat- 
ing that his client plans to move from 
Ohio to Florida 

Despite the legal possession, the Attor- 
ney General declared “it would be a viola- | 
tion of law to transport liquor from the | 
State of Ohio into this State for bever- | 


heavy-duty models for all hauling 
requirements. Three-fourths of the 
huge annual output of International 
Trucks is sold to industry and com- 
sas ween | meree, one-fourth to agriculture. 


eae eases eesereee | International Truck 
Health Rules Have Force 


based on true qualif¥, demonstrated 
Of Statutes in Missouri economy and lasting satisfaction— 
JEFFERSON City, Mo., Aug. 3. 


INE Tae 
and on SERVICE. 
All reasonable rules and regulations of 4 ' ? : Cs 
the State Board of Health have the full The la rgest Company owm d, 


success 18 


force and effect of law in Missouri, the truck service organization in the 

Aitorney General's Office has informed , . 

the State Health Commissioner, James world stands back of International 

Stewart | T 1 : 
og Oe a Truck operation. Branches at 183 


an inquiry stating that the Board of 
Health is desirous of inaugurating health 
protection measures relating to camp and | 


points in the United States and Can- 
ada, supplemented by thousands of 














INTERNATIONAL 
Quality Trucks 


—in the Low Price Range! 


"679 


f. o. b. factory 





Whether he is in Syracuse 
or San Diego, in Seattle or Savan- 
nah, the same complete stocks, the 
same modern equipment for repairs 
and overhauling, the same expert 
attention at lowest costs are at his 
service at a neighboring Interna- 
tional branch. 

TODAY’S official new-truck reg- 
istration figures indicate that Inter- 
national is increasing its leadership 
in truck manufacture and sales dur- 
ing 1931—growing tribute to these 
trucks and this service. 

The full line of modern Interna- 
tional trucks, of handsome design, 
and with absolutely no sacrifice in 
quality, is now available with a low 
schedule of prices made possible by 
quantity production. 

Ask for a demonstration of the 
114-ton Model A-2 featured above, 


resort sanitation in the region of the | dealers, provide a service that is of or any other International, Sizes 
extreme value to the International range from *%-ton to 5-ton. 
eS ee 
’ e . 
PRESIDENT’S DAY International Harvester Company 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


At the Executive Offices 


August 3, 1931 








11:30 a. m.—The President returned 
from a week-end trip to his fishing camp 
on the Rapidan River in Virginia. 

12:15 p. m.—William R. Castle Jr., Act- 
ing Secretary of State, called to discuss 
departmental matters. 


Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 


retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence, 


} 
| 
| 606 So. Michigan Ave. 
| 





Chicago, Illinois 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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More Efficient | 


Types of Naval — 
* Cases of Scarlet Fever and | 
Aircraft Sought Typhoid Also Are More 


Numerous for Week 


Shown by Measles 


| 


: The United States Public Health Service | 
Purpose of High Speed De- nas issued the following statement re- 


velopment Program Is | garding the prevalence of communicable 


° A | diseases in the United States. 
Said to Be Not Solely to The 98 cities reporting cases used in the 


Build Racing Planes following table are situated in all parts 
F of the country and have an estimated pop- 
ulation: of more than 33,480,000. The es- 
| timated population of the 91 cities report- 
jing deaths is more than 31,935,000. The 
‘estimated expectancy is based on the ex- 
;perience of the last nine years, excluding 





[Continued from Page 3.} 
nant; however, our service machines of 
the types ‘found in the countries of all 
major powers—single-seater fighters, pa- 








trol, bombing and observation planes pe es ag ended: July 11, 1931, 
. —jand July 12, : 
have a performance which is not sur- | \ Est. | 
passed in speed or in climb by the simi- | Diphtheria: REPORTED 1931 1830 exp. | 
lar types of any nation of the world, and) 46 States ae ee 
at the same time they are .not surpassed oat sities 273-365 (534) 
by their foreign counterparts in reliabil- Measles: | 
ity, sturdiness, and maneuverability. toa °° ** Sis ines 
Basis for Comparison Mentagepoccus meningit “ i. 
t 
It is manifestly unfair to compare the| 98 cities” 4.45 
speed of a naval carrier plane, carrying ey a 
the gasoline necessary for five or six hours’) scariet fever: 9° j 
operation over the open seas, radio equip-| 46 States ...... cccceee 1,389 1,228 
ment, and life-saving gear, which includes | a = a seeccee ececespeces’ 505 446 
flotation gear for the planes and rubber 8 satis ee et Aas ae 
boats for personnel, to that a. a light ae GEM seis sic ces od eveces 15 43 (23 
eign landplane with a gasoline capacity | Typhoid fever: 
NE ons cokes seresowsed 700 MEO 
of less than half of that of the American Bata skeet 92 99 70 


carrrier plane. A fair comparison can be 
made only between machines performing 
the same mission. It must be constantly 
borne in mind that American’ carrier 
planes require a staunch and rugged con- 
struction for the use of arresting gear, 
thus taking on additional weight which 
results in the féw miles per hour loss 
of speed. However, in view of the fact 
that the arresting gear permits the opera- 
tion of a larger number of planes per car- | 
rier than on foreign carriers, with a} 
shorter landing interval between succes- | 
sive planes, it has been held in the United | 
States Navy that the disadvantages oc- 
curring from the small reduction in speed 
has been amply counteracted by the 
greater number of planes which can be} 
swiftly put into action. 

High speed in aircraft, having in mind 
what has already been said about every | 


DEATHS REPORTED 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
91 cities 

| Issued by 
| Health Service. 


Constant Study Cited 


9 


Health Service Work 


Continued Research Said to. 
Be Required on Part of 


iype being developed for the maximum| Personnel to Maintain. 
speed commensurate with its mission, 1s é i 
Slenont entirely a matter of horsepower. Efficiency 


It is possible that with the rapid develop- 
ment in strategy and tactics of aviation 
that high speed as a primary characteris- 
tic may become of particular importance to 
our service. Accordingly, our engineers 
have followed with the keenest interest, 
the developments abroad of power plants 
of extremely high power. This has not 
been with the immediate expectation of 


ng such power plants in service S dy b 
Dae of machines, but rather with the public health workers in order to maintain 


j rn 'a more enlightened and efficient State and 
—a£ ene | local health personnel, is SaLdaan 

Types of British Planes | 

The British Intercepter fighter is the 

only machine today which now incgrpo- 


The working out of a plan to enable 
the personnel of iocal health departments 
to avail themselves of continued study in 


postgraduate courses in certain universi- 
ties is suggested in information published 
ir. the latest issue of the United States 
Public Health Service's “Public Health Re- 
| ports.” 


tual refreshment and a storing up of men- 
tal reserve exists, and that the avoidance 
of falling into routine work as well as an 
incentive to keep abreast of developments 


The need for continued study by | 


It is asserted that a need for intellec- | 


Rising Prevalence | 


“Suggestions Off 
“On Making Desserts 


378 33 aie . ~ 
the United’ States Public Frozen Dishes Can Be Pre- 


2 rm 


ered 


| 


For Summer Meals 


pared Easily Without Stir-| 
ring, Home Economics | 
Bureau Asserts 


As a Need in Public | Ice cream,. frozen.desserts, and ices of | 


different flavors, delicious and refreshing 
in hot weather, to suit almost any palate, | 


can be prepared in a number of ways in 


| ingredients 





rates the principles of the racing ma hine, 


but this machine was designed entirely as 
a defensive weapon. Its development was 
deemed necessary by the Air Ministry of 
Great Britain for the defense of London, 
due to the city’s proximity to many alien 
countries. 

The power plant: of this type is highly 
supercharged and can not be operated at 
full power near the ground. A liquid 
cooled engine with retractible radiator is 
used, and their best speed is obtained at 
about 12,000 feet with the radiator pulled 
in out of the windstream. The airplanes 
are well streamlined, but liquid-cooled en- 
gines aré highly vulnerable to gunfire and 
are by no means as reliable as our Ameri- 
can air-cooled engines, which have given 
su many recent exhibitions of their de- 
pendability under adverse conditions. 
There are, at the present time, planes 
under contract in the United States which, 
i, is believed, will equal the performance 
of this foreign type. and which will be 
admirably suited jor the very arduous tasks 
assigned them, when operating over the 
open seas from carriers which do not re- 
main in the vicinity of safe landing fields. 


Greater Efficiency Sought 
The money to be spent in high speed de- 
velopment in the United States, therefore, | 
does not mean the actual turning out of; 


a product to win a specific race, involving 
ay outlay of senrotee? ssaneane: & 
ion of data (over a m J 
er sees ot tant than it takes to rush| Study it with a view to preparing a paper 
t Sempietion a purely racing project), on | for some scientific meeting. The prepara- 
: h step taken in a service development tion of a paper necessitates working up 
ee 9 This data will be used to main- | the subject both from the standpoint of 
io the efficiency of our service aircraft | one’s own experience and observations and 
hich, at the present time, is unsurpassed | the reading of literature which bears upon 
- any other country in the world, and at| eee = tis way one finds it 
the same time keep abreast all other na-| y to read and study. is kin 


in public health work are highly im- 
portant. The courses by which public 
health workers in England build up their 
professional backgrounds by means of 
short, intensive periods of training, it 
is explained, are termed = “refresher 
courses.” 


Suggestions Offered 
The following methods are suggested in 
“Public Health Reports” to provide for 


continued study by public health workers: 

1. Every health worker should read and 
be informed on current literature bearing 
upon the particular field in which he is 
engaged. In order that this may be done, 
the health department, whether it be 
State or local, should provide three or 
more journals in which papers are pub- 
Ished dealing with general or special 
phases of public health work. 

2. A library. should be provided with 
books on public health. 

3. The personnel of State and local 
health departments should attend the an- 
nual conference of the State Health De- 
partment. 

4. It is also very desirable that health 
officers, engineers, nurses, inspectors, and 
| others engaged in health work attend 
meetings from time to time which may be 
of national or sectional importance. 








Individual Papers Urged 
5. Every health worker should become 
interested in a special problem and should 


tions on the subject of speed development.) oourate, thoughtful, and conservative. 


The recent appropriation by Congress, of} 6. One phase of public-health work is 
money for high speed development, will | the making of talks or addresses at schools 
make it possible for the Bureau of Aero-| or before other public audiences. The av- 


nautics actively to carry on a development erege health officer does too much spon- | 
impossible heretofore, | taneous talking, that is, speaking to groups | 
when funds were employed entirely for the | of people without any preparation or with- | 
aft for active flying units.) out giving much thought to what is said. | 


which has been 
provision of aircr 
It is now possible to go into the actual) This kind of educational work is not very 
procurement of a high powered engine, and | productive. How much better it would be 
dependent on the results obtained experi-| if one were to select a topic, read some- 
mentally, to determine in what degree | what on the subject, and present in a con- 


modern naval aircraft with extremely high| crete way certain items which are rele-! 


powered engines might be useful in the, vant and which will be porductive of 
naval aviation program. | thought in the listeners. 


Applicable to Service Craft } Postgraduate Study 
Since 1923, comparatively little has been 


done in the United States along the line | medicine and public health. 
of development of speed alone. As has} 8. In conclusion, some plan should be 
: ‘ | Worked out by each State so that the 
os oo oes, ee a | personnel of the local health departments 
each particular type of airplane. With 
the 1932 appropriation available, the ex- 
perimentation and research necessary lo 
the development of high speed will “be 
carried out. It is acknowledged that this 
study will intensify creative thought, and 
the resulting developments should be di- 
rectly applicable to service aircraft. 
In the development of a light weight, 
large horsepower, aircraft engine, which | 


versities. 


background. These courses are referred 
to in England as “refresher courses.” 


Control of Mosquitoes 


is contempated, certain ideas will be a 7s z A 
worked out which should be applicable * Varies WN ith the Ty pe 
to the service engines now in use. The! ajthough to most people a mosquito is 


research to be carried out on aerodynamic 
forces of high speed planes, on structural! | 


| of effort tends to make a person more} 


| 
| 


| 


the home and a& little expense, according 
to the Bureau of Home Economics, De-. 
partment of Agriculture. 


Satisfactory desserts may be frozen | 
without stirring by packing the molds in| 
ice and salt or by placing the mixture | 


|in the trays of a mechanical refrigerator. | 
| A fairly rich mixture must be used with | 


carefully combined in the | 
event no stirring is to accompany the 
freezing process. Further information on! 
the preparation of ice cream supplied by 
the Bureau follows: 

When stirring is eliminated, ice creams 
are never as smooth as those prepared 
in a freezer with a dasher, but are less 
trouble, and properly prepared, have a 
flaky, crystalline texture quite character- 
istic and desirable. 


Heavy Cream as Base | 

Freezing with a dasher eliminates the 
crystals as they are formed by cutting 
them off.with the knife and introducing 
air by means of the rotating whipping | 
portion. In freezing without stirring, the! 
size of the crystals must be controlled 
by air previously beaten in, by the fillers , 
in solution, or suspended in colloidal form 
as the chemist would express it, and by 
the rapidity of freezing. Air and fillers; 
get in between the particles of water and | 
prevent mechanically the formation of 
large crystals. Slow freezing makes larger | 
crystals. 

Heavy cream is the most satisfactory 
base for desserts frozen without stirring. 
Such cream is used in the preparation of | 
mousses ‘and in combination with egg 
whites in parfaits. These are frozen by 
packing in ice and salt without stirring 
or by placing in a mechanical refrigerator, 
provided the temperature of the unit is 
sufficiently low, from 21 degrees to 27 de- 
grees. Heavy cream holds in air when 
whipped, and the fat is evenly distributed. 
Both conditions retard the formation of 
crystals. Furthermore, the fat becomes 
more solid at the low temperature, thus} 
adding to the smoothness desirable in| 
these desserts. 


Cream Is Diluted j 


If heavy cream is used alone it is too 
rich to be palatabie. So recipes have been | 
developed in which the cream is diluted, | 
especially where expense must be taken | 
into account, by the addition of evaporated | 
milk and thin cream, or by rich milk | 
thickened with gelatin, eggs, or flour. | 

Plain mousse makes a delicious dessert | 
end consists of: 1 cup of double cream; 
1 cup of rich milk or thin cream; 1 tea- | 
spoon gelatin; 6 tablespoons sugar; 2 egg 
whites; 1/16. teaspoon salt; and ‘% tea-, 
spoon vanilla. Pm 

Soak the gelatin until soft in a little of 
the milk or thfh cream. Heat the r= 
mainder, and pour over the gelatin. Add) 
the sugar and stir until dissolved. Put the 
mixture aside to chill. Next whip the 
double cream. When the mixture contain- | 
ing the gelatin has thickened slightly, beat | 
it, to incorporate air. 





beaten egg whites. 


duce richness, increase volume, and im-! 


prove texture. These proportions will make 
over four cups before freezing. 
Variations Suggested 


The foundation recipe may be varied. 
Instead of the gelatin as the thickener, 





any one of the following may be used: 
Moisten one tablespoon of flour with a 
little of the milk or thin cream, add to 


|the remainder, heat to boiling, and com- 
bine with the whipped cream and other 


7. One very important phase of study) 
;or reading is the history of preventive; 


ingredients. 
Or prepare a custard from the cup of| 


|rich milk, three egg yolks, and the sugar. 


can avail themselves of continued study | <¢ 
jin postgraduate courses in certain uni- |; 
Short intensive courses of this} 
kind can be made most helpful and con-| 
structive in building up one’s professional | 


> ingredients as | ; 
Cool, beat, and add to the ing {should act to let Porto Rico pass on the | 


described. 

Or use one cup of evaporated milk in- 
ead of the rich milk or thin cream. 
Chill, beat until light and frothy, and 
combine with the whipped cream and 
other ingredients. Chocolate or any of the 
more decided flavors will cover the evap- 
orated milk flavor. 

Or add ‘4 cup of marshmallows cut 
|in small pieces to the milk or thin cream, 
anki follow the usual method. 

Other flavors can be substituted for the 
vanilla: For coffee, substitute ‘2 cup 
strong coffee for ‘2 cup of thin cream. 
For peppermint, use ‘4 pound of pepper- 
mint stick candy insteady of the sugar. 


just a humming insect which goes around; For burnt almond, melt 8 teaspoons of 


materials (in which weight will be re-| pucturing skins, there are many different! sugar carefully and stir in '2 cup chopped 


duced to a minimum and at the same) kinds of them, says the Department of almonds. 


Heat until the almonds are 


time strength retained to withstand the| Agriculture. There are mosquitoes which browned. Crush and add to the cream. 
forces to which it will be subjected), and | breed in old tin cans containing water and! Flavor with vanilla and a few drops of 
on the studies of shapes thought suitable! in rain barrels, mosquitoes which breed in; almond extract. 


for high speed, will certainly bring out 


available to the manufacturers who build | water of sewers. 
commercial aircraft as well. 1 


Possibilities in Research eradicate the pest. 
This research work might nct preduced quito they concentrate on the rain barrels 


swamps and ponds, mosquitoes which are! 
ideas which can be incorporated into our | found in clear cool water, and mosquitoes | 
military aircraft, and, of course, become; which are most at home in the stagnant! 


: Workers use this knowledge of the dif- | 
| ferent mosquitoes in their campaigns to| 
For one type of mos-| 


California Seeks to Save 
Wild Life in Forests 


SACRAMENTO, CALir., Aug. 3. 
Drastic steps must be taken to prevent 


a product which will be the actuai goa! | tin cans, and other receptacles near homes.| wholesale destruction of fish and game in 


sought, but the by-products, so to speak, 
of the development work, should consti- 
tute a most valuable contribution to the 
development of aviation. 

The research work on the propeller will 
open up a broad field in the developmeni 
of high speed. An improved propelle 
will certainly increase the efficiency Of/the method most widely 1 
aircraft; as will also the studies of aero- | 
dynamic forces. 

The incorporation of 


| breeding places of mosquitoes. 


a 
fis 
quitoes breed in swamps and ditches. 


spraying fuel oil on the surface of 
water. 


speeds in fighting and modified bomber| the Summer to catch. each new crop of 
\pes would give them greatly augmented wiggle-tails—Jssued by the Department of 


essibilities as offensive weapons. 
s 


Agriculture. 


‘ 


Often water-lily ponds or stock ponds are| California from forest fires this season, 
Here the/ according to Deputy State Forester W. B. 
placing of top-water minnows or goldfish | Ryder. 
is effective, for all mosquitoes pass through | the last month has been terrific, he said. 
“wiggle-tail” or “wiggler” stage and the | 
h feed on them. Frequently the mos-|in terms of loss of game animals,” stated 
C If | Mr. Ryder, “yet that is one of the greates* 
it is too expensive to drain these areas,! tragedies of the fire season.” 

ised is that of | 
the 
, h This destroys the wiggle-tails. Oil- 
increased higt.| ing should be done every 10 days during 


The loss in wild life from fires of 


“Few persons think of fire destruction 


He urged those who use the forests of 
the State to insist upon observation of the 
rules that smoking be permitted only at 
specified camps, at places of habitation 
and in specially posted areas and that all 
camp fires be complete extinguished with 
dirt and water. 


The Anited States 
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Add the vanilla, and! 


fold in the whipped cream and the well | 
The egg whites re-|be allowed to acti in the matter just the 


| 


| 


Porto Rico Will Ask F | 
Congress to Permit — 
Vote on Prohibition 


Resident Commissioner Da- 
vila Says 18th Amend- 


ment Never Was Extended 
To Island 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 
smuggling liquor in from the west of the | 
West Indian Islands so close to us. 


“We have a budget of $11,000,000 in| 
Porto Rico. That is the amount of ex-! 
penditures for which we must raise taxes 


in the Island. The farmers of Porto Rico| * 


say that this budget under the present 
circumstances is too heavy a burden. But 
if prohibition is abolished in Porto Rico 
we would be able to raise the $4,000,000 
additional revenue and it would be very 
helpful to the island. 

“As a matter of fact, Porto Ricans are 
temperate. The first saloon was estab-| 
lished in Porto Rico only after the ad-| 
vent of the United States there. Prohibi- | 
tion is not necessary in Porto Rico, and 
it is a burden on the island. 

“Despite the éfforts made by the Fed- 
eral Prohibition Service of the United 
States in attempting to enforce the pro- 
hibition law in Porto Rico, it is practically | 
impossible to make that law effective in 
the Island. We have islands of the West | 
Indies close by, and it is very easy .to| 
smuggle in from those countries. It is| 
impcssible to prevent smuggling. It is) 
going on all the time. There is no place, 
proportionate to its size, where more liquor 
is sold. The result is that the bootleggers | 
thrive, while the island is deprived of 
$4,000,000 it would get in revenue if the 
prohibition were not in effect. 


Calls Aid Unnecessary 


“Congress has appropriated money for 
Porto Rico in the last few years on ac- 
count of the distressed condition of our, 
people. If prohibition is abolished, no 
such money from Congress would be neces- | 
sary. We would be able to run .the Porto | 
Rico government at our own expense. | 

“I voted for prohibition but I am con- 
vinced of the impossibility of enforcing 
the law and at the same time that law 
ig doing a great deal of harm to the people | 
of Porto Rico. Our Legislature should | 








| 


same as the Philippine Islands. There is | 


/no prohibition in the Philippines 

The Philippine Legislature can do as it) 
pleases in respect to prohibition. The 
original law, that was replaced by the | 
Volstead law, showed the intention of Con- | 
gress was to give Porto Rico the right to) 
pass on the prohibition question for itself. | 
The Federal law,—the Volstead Act and 
not the Constitutional amendment,—has 
been extended to Porto Rico but the people 
want to again have opportunity to pass 
on the question and the decision of the | 
people would be the law of the land. It 
is only a matter, for Congress and Congress 


whole question for itself through its Leg- 
islature.” | 


| 
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tise on Care of Child 


Glacial Deposit 


Revised by Medical Group Off Cape Cod Is 


Bringing Up Children 


Well as Mothers, Say 


Problems of the care of children in the 
early fcrmative years are discussed in a} 
new publication just issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, Department of Labor, en- 
iitled “The Child From One to Six, His 
Care and Training,’ the Bureau an- 
nounced Aug. 1. 

Such subjects as health habits, the care 
of teeth, the prevention of accidents, the 
importance of play, character training and 
vehavior problems are discussed in detail 
in the booklet, which is a revision and 
extension of a former publication on Child 
Care, the Bureau announced. 

The statement of the Bureau follows in 


full text: 
Bringing up the children is a job for 
fathers as well as mothers, according to 


j}and mental 


Is Job for Fathers as 
s Children’s Bureau 


an authoritative handbook on The Child} 
from One to Six, His Care and Training, | 
which has just been issued by the Chil- | 
dren’s Bureau. The new illustrated pub- | 
lication is a complete revision of the | 
Children’s Bureau bulletin on the care of 
the preschool child which was first pub- 
lished in 1918 under the title of Child 
Care, and combines discussion of the phy- 
sical care of the child with habit training 
and mental development. 

_ This revision is the work of Dr. Mar- 
jorie F. Murray, pediatrician in chief, 
Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital, Coopers- 


‘town, N. Y.; of Dr. Martha M. Eliot, di- 


rector of the child-hygiene division of the 
Children’s Bureau; and of the Bureau's 
advisory committee of pediatricians: Dr. 
Howard Childs Carpenter, representing 
the American Child Health Association; 
Dr. Julius H. Hess, the section of diseases 
of children of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and Dr. Richard M. Smith, the 
American Pediatric Society. Other na- 
tionally known authorities gave valuable 
suggestions on the manuscript. 

The entire gamut of child life and the 
conditions which may affect the child in 
his early formative years is covered in 
the subjects touched on in these 150 pages. 
They include health habits, the care of 
the teeth, the prevention of accidents, 
the importance of play, character training, 
and how to handle the various behavior 
problems of childhood. { 

An illuminating description of the aver- 
age child in terms of what he likes to do 
and can do, as well as his other physical 
characteristics, is given for 
every year from one to six. Comparative 
height-weight tables for boys and girls of 
different ages are also included. The phy- 
sical surroundings of the child afe de- 
scribed in detail with stress laid on the 


importance of fresh air, sunlight, pure 
water supply, and outdoor and indoor 
| play space. 


There is an important chapter on the 


Proficiency in Naval aviation gunnery was recently recognized by the 
Department of the Navy with the award of trophies for superiority in 


three naval flying classes. 


The trophy shown in the upper illustration 


was awarded to Fighting Squadron Three, commanded by Lt. Comadr. 


Gerald F. Bogan, United States Navy 
ley.” The trophy.for highest merit 


and patrol squadron-class, shown in 


, and attached to the U.S. S. “Lang- 
in gunnery in the torpedo, bombing 
the center illustration, was won by 


VP Squadron 7F, commanded by Lt. Comdr. G. R. Fairlamb, United 


States Navy, and attached to the U. 


S. S. “Arfonne.” In the observation 


and scouting squadron class, the trophy, shown in the lower illustration, 


was won by Observation Squadron 
Davis, United States Marine Corps, 


7M, commanded by Maj. James E. 
stationed at Port au Prince, Haiti; 


this is the second consecutive year it has held the trophy. 
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| preservation of the child’s health and the 
prevention of disease, in which parents 
| are advised to take their children to a 
| doctor to keep them well rather than wait- 
ing until they are sick. A description of 
la complete health examination 

}as a guide. Similar stress is laid on dental 
/as well as medical examinations every six 
|months, This chapter also contains in- 
valuable advice on the prevention of com- 
municable diseases by clean habits, inoc- 
ulation, sanitary measures, and such gen- 
eral health measures as every parent 
should put into practice. 

Among other problems discussed are the 
common disorders of childhood and when 
to call a doctor; what to do while wait- 
ing for the doctor, and how to keep a sick 
child comfortable. 

Several daily schedules that can be 
adapted to any family routine are sug- 
gested for children of various ages in or- 
der to train them in regular habits. An- 
other chapter deals with food and eating 
habits and gives a well-planned diet for 
the average child from 1 year to 6, as well 
as listing the food elements necessary to 
& child's growth and development and the 
foods needed by the child at different 
ages. A section is devoted to milk and 
the milk supply, while another deals with 
clothing. 

In addition to the comprehensive index 
by means of which a mother can readily 
find the advice she seeks, there is ap- 
pended a bibliography of selected books 
of interest to parents, including Govern- 
by the flood.—Issued by the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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;of the merchant 


is given | 


Being Surveyed 


Fishing Industry and Trans- 
Atlantic Shipping Ex- 
pected to Benefit From 
Study of Georges Bank 


By Comdr. G. T. Rude 
Coast and Geodetic Survey 


Georges Bank, the huge “tongue” of 
glacial-deposited sand and gravel off the 
Cape Cod coast, has its outermost tip 
200 miles off the coast to the eastward. 
The least water (12 feet) on the Bank is 
on Georges Shoal, 100 miles offshore. The 
old glacier—thoughtlessly, from the hy- 
drographer’s standpoint —left numerous 
similar ridges along the top of the Bank 
under from five to 20 fathoms of water. 
These ridges extend athwartship the Bank 
in a northerly-southerly direction. 


These ridges or shoals, in addition to 
constituting a tedious job for the hydrog- 
rapher, tend to worry him still further by 
complicating the currents which sweep in 
from the ocean depths, currents of one- 
half knot in the open sea, becoming two 
to three knots over that area of the 
Bank of depths of 30 to 40 fathoms and 
becoming even three to four knots over 
these ridges. 


Full Spring Tides © 


During the times of Spring tides, whic 
occur at the time of new and full moon, 
these currents attain their greatest veloc- 
ity, resulting in long rows of “over falls” 
and “tide rips,” as the masses of water, 
forced up from greater depths, sweep over 
the shoal areas. These roaring, disturbed 
waters engender an uncomfortable sensa- 
tion in the mind of the officer on the 
bridge as the surveying vessel enters such 


an area during the present survey on 
Georges Bank now being made by the 
Coast arfd Geodetic Survey. Thése pio- 


neers of the deep, however, become hard- 
ened to poking their bows into apparent 
jeopardy in order that their giant sisters 
f marine may see and 
visualize below the ocean surface on the 


| resulting chart all the detail of submarine 


mountain range, valley and plateau, and 
any dangers lurking there to threaten 
their majestic bulk. 

Georges Bank has an area of about 
| 15,000 square miles included within the 100 
fathom contour. The present survey un- 
dertaken by the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
| vey }was begun early in June and con- 
tinuéd to the last of September, 1930. 
About 5,000 square miles ‘were surveyed 
during that period. This work was con- 
tinued in 1931, beginning early in May. 
About 4,000 square miles had been sur- 
| veyed this season at the end of the fiscal 
year. It is expected that the project will 
be completed at the end of the season of 
1932, that is, in the Fall of next year. 

The purpose of this project was to 
modernize the surveys of this area made 
many years ago before the advent and de- 
velopment of the modern methods now 
In vogue in the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey. The present survey is made in the 
particular interests of the fishing industry 
and trans-Atlantic shipping traversing 
| this area. : 


| 


Difficult to Survey 


| The area comprised within Georges 
Bank is one of the most difficult to sur- 
vey of any along our coasts. The prob- 
lems involved include remoteness from 
base and shore, strong and complicated 
currents, prevalent fogs,heavy traffic, un- 
reliable horizon, or the determination of 
, the basic origin of the survey, and numer- 
}Ous shoals. In addition, severe weather 
in the area during Winter and early 
Spring months limits the practicable sur- 
vey season to the period from May 1 
to Oct. 1. P 
The normal expectation of fog in this re- 
gion is from 40 to 50 per cent of the 
|; time in June and July; 30 to 35 per cent 
in August, and 20 to 35 per cent in Sep- 
tember. 
The traffic consists of scores c) trawlers 
jalong the 40-fathom curve, sword-fisher- 
men in the deeper water in the extreme 
eastern part of the Banks, all vessels ply- 
ing between New York and Nova Scotian 
|; ports, transatlantic vessels making the 
| port of Boston and many of the transat- 
lantic liners to and from New York which 
crowd as closely as possible to the great 
circle track. 


While the problems encountered in the 
survey of Georges Bank tax the ingenu- 
ity of the hydrographer, they have served 
to further the development of methods 
for the control of surveys of offshore 
areas fairly comparable with fixed posi- 
tion work observed on terrestrial objects 

The control for this survey consists of 
a chain of triangles with lengths of sides 
of from 10 to 15 miles, the vertices of 
which are marked with survey buoys, con- 
structed and planted by the survey vessels, 
The lengths of all triangle sides are 
measured by bombed distances and the 
azimuth of frequent triangle sides meas- 
ured by sun azimuths. The geographic 
position of one of the buoys at a triangle 
vertex was determined by numerous 
astronomical sights under favorable me- 
teorological conditions. The position of 
this buoy is determined astronomically 
within a probable error of one to two- 
tenths of a mile and its position is held 
fixed for the purpose of this survev. 

The relations of the remainder of the 
survey buoys to this basic buoy are com® 
puted from the distances between buoys, 
which are measured by the accurately de- 
termined time of travel through sea water 
of the sound produced by ‘a quart of T, 
N. T. exploded at a depth of about 50 feet 
alongside each survey buoy. 

It is positively uncanny to see the time 
of the explosion at the buoy that is being 
“located” recorded on the specially con- 
structed time piece or chronograph ‘on the 
bombing vessel, and then, 15 or 20 seconds 
later, see the same instrument record the 


[Continued on 7. Column 2.) 
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Five seconds 


to kill bacteria 
(how many bacteria ?) 


actual use in the presence of body fluids, and not on its 
action under favorable conditions. However, actual 
laboratory tests do indicate that Zonite kills bacteria 
in five seconds. And as for the number of bacteria killed, 
we could quote not in millions but in many billions, 
were it not that such figures are quite meaningless 
unless accompanied by the amount of antiseptic used. 
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: Fertilizer Trade | 
Accepts Revised 


Conference Rules 





Several Changes in Wording 
Made by Federal Trade 
Commission in Business 
Regulations Announced | 


Several changes in wording.made by the 
Federal Trade Commission in the trade} 


practice conference rules of the fertilizer 
industry have been accepted by the in- 
dustry, it was announced Aug. 3 by the 
Commission. 

The Commissibn placed in Group I 
three rules relating to practices held to 
be violations of the law, namely, selling 
goods below cost with the intent of injur- | 
ing a competitor; defamation of competi- 
tors, and secret payments of rebates. 

A resolution on false invoicing was ac- 
cepted by the Commission as an expres- 
sion of the trade and was placed in} 
Group II. | 

Rules Adopted by Industry 


These rules were originally adopted by 
the industry at a trade practice confer- 
ence held under auspices of the Commis- 
sion in Washington, Jan. 29, 1929, which | 
was attended by representatives of the 
following branches of the industry; Pro-| 
ducers of raw materials, importers, and | 
manufacturers | 

The Commission’s statement to the! 
trade embodying the rules in full text | 
follows: | 

A trade practice conference for the fer- | 
tilizer industry was held at the United | 
States Chamber of Commerce, Washing- | 
ton, D. C., Jan. 29, 1929, under the direc- 
tion of Commissioner Edgar A McCulloch, 
of the Federal Trade Commission, assisted 
by Stephen C. Van Fleet, Assistant Di- | 
rector of Trade Practice Conferences. 


Enterprises Represented 


It was estimated that there was about 
75 per cent of the industry represented | 
on a tonnage basis at the conference, in- 
cluding the following types of enterprises: 

(1) Producers of raw materials such as 
phosphate rock, sulphuric acid, nitrogen 
compounds and other similar materials; 
(2) Importers of these materials; (3) 
Manufactyrers of super-phosphate; (4) 
“Manufacturers and mixers of complete | 
tertilizers. | 

After a brief address by Commissioner 
McCulloch, the conference discussed and | 
adopted three resolutions dealing with 
various trade or business practices. The 
Commission, after consideration, has re- 
worded these resolutions and has divided 
them into Group I and Group II. Those 
in Group I the Commission has approved. 
The rule in Group II is accepted by the 
Commission as an expression of the trade. | 

The Commission has directed that notice 
be given that in referring to or quoting 
trade practice conference rules, the form 
ir. which they appear in the Commission's 
official statement be followed with refer- 
ence to wording, grouping, numbering and 
lettering. 

Trade Practice Rules 


Group I: Rule 1. The Commission sub- 
stituted and approved the following for 
Rule 1, Group I, as published June 12 
1929: 

“The selling of goods below cost with 
the intent and with the effect of injuring | 
a competitor and where the effect may be 
to substantially lessen competition or tend 
to create a monopoly or to unreasonably 
restrain trade, is an unfair trade practice.” | 

Rule 2. The Commission substituted and 
epproved the following for Rule 3, Group 


| 








I as published June 12, 1929: | 


“The defamation of competitors by 
falsely imputing to them dishonorable con- 
cuct, inability to perform contracts, ques- 
tionable credit standing, or by other false 
representations, or the false disparagement 
of the grade or quality of their goods, with 


the tendency an? capacity to mislead or | 


ceceive purchasers or prospective 
chasers, is an unfair trade practice.” 

Rule 3.—The Commission substituted 
and approved the following for a part of 
Rule 2, Group I, as published June 12, 
1929 

“The secret payment 
rebates, refunds, commissions, or un- 
earned discounts, whether in the 
of money or otherwise, or secretly 
tending to certain purchasers special 
services or privileges, not extended to all 
purchasers under like terms and condi- 


pur- 


or allowance of 


tions, with the intent and with the effect | 
of injuring a competitor and where the} 


effect may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly or 
to unreasonably restrain trade, is an un- 
fair trade practice.” 

Group II: Rule 
substituted and accepted the following for 
a part of Rule 2, Group I. as published 
June 12, 1929: 


“Withholding from or inserting in the 


invoice, statements which make the in- 
voice a false record, wholly or in part, 
of the transaction represented on the 
face thereof, is condemned by the in-| 
dustry.” 


By direction of the Commission, Otis B. 
Johnson, Secretary. 

P. S. Attention is called to Federal 
decided May 25, 1931, in which the Su- 
preme Court of the United States has ap- 
parently held that in order for a practice 
to constitute an unfair method of com- 


petition it must be shown to have the 


tendency to injuriously affect the business | 


of competitors. 


Value of Products Shown 


From Mines and Quarries | 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
the publication of summary statistics, by 
industries, of producing: mines and quar- 
ries compiled from data collected in the 
census taken in 1930 and covering the 
operations in 1029 of 39 mining and quar- 
rving industries, as classified for census 
purposes. Préliminary reports for all the 
important industries, giving detailed sta- 
tistics of principal items, were issued dur- 
ing the period from Oct. 31, 1930, to July 
23, 1931. 

The present report, which gives sum- 
mary figures for individual industries, 
completes the series of preliminary indus- 
try reports of the recent Census of Mines 
and Quarries, which was taken as a part 
of the Fifteenth Decennial Census. 

According to this summarization, the 
combined value of products for the United 
States amounted to $2,392,650,689, of which 
coal contributed $1,351,548,071, or 56.5 per 
cent; metals, $626,990,641, 26.2 per cent; 
stone, $195,804,724, 8.2 per cent; and the 
miscellaneous industries, $218,307,253, 9.1 
per cent. The total number of wage earn- 
ers (average for the year) employed in 
the mining and quarrying industries was 
806,043, distributed as follows: Coal, 601,- 
235, or 74.6 per cent; metals, 108,779, 135 


per cent; stone, 56,755, 7 per cent; and 
the miscellaneous industries, 39,274, 4.9 
per cent.—/ssued by the Bureau of the 


Census. 


Italy Exports More Shoes 
Italy’s exports of leather footwear during 
the first quarter of the current year showed 
an increase of 24 per cent, and -imports 
a decline of appreximately 33 per cent, in 


comparison with the corresponding period 
of 1930. (Department of Commerce.) 





form | 
ex- | 


| 
A.—The Commission 


Sales Distribution Shown 
For Paper Board Industry 


Sales to industrial users make up 48.3 


per cent, and to wholesalers 45.9 per cent | 
of the total sales by manufacturing plants 
engaged primarily in making paper and 
paper board. Data collected for the cen- 
sus of distribution show that of the total 
sales by these plants in 1929, amounting 
to $862,581,000, $417,028,000 was sold to 
industrial users such as converters, lum- 
ber yards, newspapers, etc.; and $396,057,- 
000 to wholesalers. 

Manufacturing plants sold 3.7 per cent, 


or $31,707,000 worth of goods to their own: 














Turkey—the finest from Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia, 


throughout the world. But all tobacco leaves, regardless 
of price and kind, as nature produces them, contain harsh 


irritants. LUCKY STRIKE’S exclusive ““eTOASTING” 
| Process—a process that mellows, that purifies, that 


Trade Commission v. Raladam Company, | 





many thousands of trees. Thus, you are sure these irri- 


tants, naturally present in all tobacco leaves, are not in 
your LUCKY STRIKE. “They’re out—so they 
No wonder LUCKIES are always kind to your throat. 


*U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Order No. 210 


“It’s toasted” 


Including the use of Ultra Violet Rays 


Your Throat Protection 








wholesale branches for resale to dealers 
and industrial users. 

The remaining 2.1 per cent, or $17,789,- 
000, was sold to retailers. 


Of the above sales to dealers and users, 
$68,395,000 was made through manufac- 
turers’ agents, selling agents, brokers, or 
commission houses. One hundred thirty- 
three manufacturing plants sold through 
such agents, 33 selling their entire pro- 
duction in this way. 

The total 
$104,605,000 less than the value of prod- 
ucts reported by the census of manufac- 
tures. This difference represents the value 
of interplant transfers. 


Attention is invited to tables 2, 3, 4, 5, 


sales as shown apove are| 





and 6 of this report, which show the sales 
channels used by manufacturing plants 
in the paper industry which are engaged | 
principally in making newsprint and simi- | 
lar papers, wrapping paper, paper boards, other plants of. the same company.) Man- 
tissue paper, and building paper, respec-!ufacturing plants engaged primarily in 
tively. pe mo ae ee paper goods are not in- 
This report shows the sales ch s cluded in this report. ; 
used by on 658 manufacturing ae Statistics concerning the quantity and 


: value of products, as well as other facts 
making and selling all kinds of paper and/on the industry, may be found in the re- 
paper boards, such as newsprint, book,| vised preliminary report issued by the 
cover, writing, wrapping, tissue, absorbent.' census of manufactures, Feb. 2, 1931. A 

and building papers; also converted paper copy of that report will be furnished free 
,; Products made in these mills. 


port also includes the saie of secondary | by the Bureau of the Census. 


ing to $150,161,363. 


tional plants included in this 


(Black, biting, harsh irritant chemicals) 


‘‘They’re out- 
so they can’t 


Every LUCKY STRIKE 


tobacco leaves the world can offer—the finest from 


Georgia and the Carolinas—the Cream of many crops 


includes the use of the modern Ultra Violet Ray—expels 
| certain harsh irritants naturally present in every tobacco 
leaf. We sell these expelled irritants to manufacturers of 
chemical compounds, who use them as a base in making 
sheep-dip*, as well as a powerful spraying solution for 
fruits, flowers and shrubs—enough to permit the daily 
dipping of over 50,000 sheep or the daily spraying of 


Sunshine Mellows— Heat Purifies 


— against irritation against cough 


be in!” - 





is made of the finest 


The finest to- 
bacco quality 
plus throat 
protection. 


in!” 


can’t 


be 
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products made by these plants, amount- 
(There are 27 addi- | 


industry | 
which transfer their entire production to | 


‘Navy Department Lets 


;contract to the Keystone Aircraft Corpo- 
ration, Bristol, Pa., for the construction 
of seven Keystone-Loening amphibian air- 
planes at a total cost of $164,062.50. These 
| planes, designated by the Navy as OL-9, 
are the same type as the 15 amphibians 
that are being built by the Keystone Com- 
pany under a previous contract. 

The seven pianes for which contract 
has just been awarded will be powered 


The re-|on request to the Census Bureau.—issued with R-1690 Pratt & Whitney engines. 


' The OL-9 is a two-seat flying-boat am- 


* 
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- 


| phibian, equal winged biplane. The hull . 


Contract for Flying Boats | 


The Navy Department has awarded a| 
a wireless operator. 


“TOASTING expels 
SHEEP-DIP BASE naturally 


present in every tobacco leaf 


is specially reinforced for deck landing 
and to withstand stress of being shot off 
the catapults. In the hull is a cabin for 
The maximum speed 
is 124 miles ._per .hour,.with a cruising 
range of approximately 650 miles. The 
wings have a span of 45 feet, with an 
area of 502 square feet. 

The OL-9’s are used by the Navy for 
observation and general utility, and will 
be assigned to aircraft carriers, to nayal 
bases for transport, rescue, ambulance and 
general utility work, and to naval reserve 
aviation units.—Issued by the Department 
of the Navy. 












TUNE IN-The Lucky 
Strike Dance Orchestra, 
every Tuesday, Thursday 
and Saturday evening 
over N. B.C. networks. 


© 1931, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 
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‘Seller Denied Recovery O f Plane 


Prior to Death QO” Yatlure of Endurance Flight 


Is Held Inval id Defective Motor Is Held to Excuse Buyer’s Non- 


performance of Contract 





Two-year Clause 
Presumption That Trans- 
fer Contemplated Death 


Ruled Unconstitutional 
New York, N. Y. 


GUINZBURG ET AL. EXECUTORS 
y 


Haroun K. 


CHarRLes W. 

TERNAL REVENUE 

Court, S. D. New York. 
No. L-49-267. 

James MarsHatt (N. H. Kucetmass of 
counsel) for plaintiffs; Grorce Z. Mepa- 
tre (Murray I. Gurren of counsel) for 
defendant. : 

Opinion of the Court 
July 28, 1931 
Coxe, District Judge.—This 


District 


is a mo- 


tion to dismiss the complaint for insuffi- | 


ciency in law. The action is to recover 
estate taxes alleged to have been illegally 
collected; and the question involved is the 
‘constitutionality of the irrebutable pre- 
sumption provision of section 302, subdi- 
vision (c) of the 1926 Revenue Act, which 
requires the inclusion in the gross estate 
of all transfers made within two years of 
death without consideration even though 
not admitted or shown to have been made 
in contemplation of or intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after death. 

The part of the section under attack 
has recently been held unconstitutional 
by Judge Gibson in the Western District 
of Pennsylvania in Donnan v. Heiner, and 
by Judge Morton in the District of Massa- 
chusetts in Hall v. White, both of which 
are as yet unreported. 

Executors of Will ‘ 

The plaintiffs are executors of the will 
of Henry A. Guinzburg, who died on Nov. 
16, 1928. On July 1, 1927, or one year, 
four months and 16 days prior to his 
death, the decedent, together with his 
wife, purchased and presented. to their 
son Harold, as a wedding gift, a private 


residence in New York City, the total cost | 


of which was $71,368, one-half being con- 
tributed by the decedent and one-half 
by his wife. 


The title to the property was taken in | 


the name of the son, who immediately 

entered into possession, and has ever 

since occupied the premises as a home. 

Neither the deceased nor his wife has at 
any time had title, possession or control, 

or any interest in the property. On the 
present record, therefore, the gift stands 
as not having been made by the decedent 

“in contemplation of or intended to take 
effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
after his death,” but rather to have been 
prompted by a natural cesire of parents 
to make some suitable and effective provi- 
sion for a son on his marriage. 

The executors filed a return under the 
statute, stating the facts with respect to 
the gift, but insisting that it was not tax- 
able. The commissioner, however, in de- 
ermining the tax, included in the gross 
estate an item of $30,684, representing the 
value at the decedent's death of the con- 
tribution made by ,him towards the pur- 
chase of the residence, less a statutory 
exemption of $5,000; and it was on the 
- basis of the inclusion of this item that 
the resultant tax was computed. The 
amount of the tax was paid under protest, 
.. and, after claim for refund had been made 
and refused, the present action was com- 
menced. , 

Hold Tax Arbitrary 

The plaintiffs contend (1) that the tax 
is arbitrary, and in violation of the 5th 
amendment; and (2) that it is an un- 
apportioned direct tax contrary to arti- 
cle 1, section 9. The defendant insists 
on the other hand that the tax may be 

sustained either as a gift tax intervivos, 
or as a necessary provision to prevent tax 
evasion. 

The Federal estate tax is a tax upon 
“the interest which ceased by reason of 
the death.” (Edwards v. Slocum, 264 U. 
S. 61, 63; Y. M. C. A. v. Davis, 264 U. S. 
47, 50). And being an excise tax it need 
not be apportioned. (New York v. Eisner, 
256 U. S. 345, 349). The “generating 
source” of the authority to impose such a 
tax is death. (Knowlton v. Moore, 178 U. 
S. 41, 56, 57). Therefore, the interest of 
a decedent in an estate of the entirety is 
taxable; Tyler v. U. S. 281 U. S. 497; as 
also is an insurance policy where the 
power to change the beneficiary is re- 
served: Chase v. U. 8. 278 U. S. 327; and 
also property placed in trust for the 
donor’s life where there is a reserved power 
of revocation. (Reinecke v. Trust Co. 278 
U. S. 339). But the law is otherwise where 
death plays no part 
(Nichols v. Coolidge, 274 U. &., 
Reinecke v. Trust Co. (supra). For as 
stated by Mr. Justice Stone in the Rei- 
necke case at page 346, “The shifting of 
the economic interest in the trust prop- 
erty which was the subject of the tax 
was thus complete as soon as the trust 
was made.” And the taxation of gifts 
made in contemplation of death has been 


upheld on the ground “of the prevention | 


of the evasion of estate taxes by gifts 
made before, but in contemplation of, 
death.” (Milliken v. U. S., 283 U. S., 15, 
23: U. S. v. Wells, 283 U. S. 102, 116, 117). 
Motion to Dismiss Denied 

The Government's argument that the 
tax can be sustained as an inter vivos gift 
tax. under the authority of Bromley v. 
McCaughn, 280 U. S. 124, is not only not 
borne out by the language of the section 
but is thoroughly unsound. Under the 
statute (a) the gift is included in the 
‘estate at the value at the date of death 
irrespective of the value at the time of 
receipt; (b) the amount of the tax is not 
based on the gift itself but on the value 
of the entire net estate; and (c) the tax 
falls upon the jnterest of the beneficiaries 
in the estate, dnd not upon the donee, un- 
less the estate is inadequate. 
think, therefore, there is any possible 
justification for upholding the tax as a 
gift tax. As stated by Chief Justice 
Hughes in U. S. v. Wells (supra) at page 
118, “If it is the thought of death, as a 
controlling motive prompting the disposi- 
tion of property, that affords the test, it 
follows that the statute does not embrace 
gifts inter vivos which spring from a dif- 
ferent motive.” Furthermore, much the 
sam econtentio nas urged by the Govern- 
ment in the present case was made in the 
Schlesinger case, and rejected by the Wis- 
consin Supreme Court even before the 
case reached the Supreme Court of the 
United States. (Schlesinger v. Wisconsin, 
270 U. S. 230, 238, 239. 

The tgx must, therefore, be sustained, 
if at all, as a necessary adjunct of the tax- 
ing power in orcer to prevent tax evasion. 
But that point was squarely met and de- 
cided adversely to the Government’s con- 
tention in the Schlesinger case with re- 
spect to the Wisconsin statute, which was 
substantially the same as the Federal 
statute involved in this case. ‘Schlesinger 
y. Wisconsin) (supra). And the two cases 
are not to be distinguished on the ground 
of substantial difference between the Fifth 
and Fourteenth Amendments. (Coolidge 
v. Long, 282 U. S., 582). In each case, the 
statute “undertakes to raise a conclusive 
presumption,” which is “without regard to 
actualities.” (Schlesinger v. Wisconsin 
(supra) at pages 239, 240). And that is 
sufficient to condemn the statute in the 

resent case just as it was in the Schles- 
nger case. I can not see, either, that it 
makes any difference that the prescribed 


Making | 


° | 
ANDERSON, COLLECTOR OF IN- 


Dover, Det. ! without 


BELLANCA AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Vv. 
| Leon M. PISCULLI. 
| Delaware Supreme Court. 
No. 1. 
Appeal from the Chancellor. 


Rosert H. RIcHARDS and Aaron Fincer for | bY Leon M. Pisculli on or about Sept. 17, | 


| appellant; James R. Morrornp and WIL- 
LIAM T. Lynam, JR., for appellee. 
Statement and Opinion 
Jury 8, 1931 

| In the case above stated there were two 
opinions given by the Chancellor, the first 
being entirely in favor of the defendant 
below, the appellant here. After that 
opinion was filed, a motion for reargu- 
ment of the case was made on behalf of 
the complainant. The Chancellor refused 
to hear a reargument of the case, but said: 

“A phase of this case which was neither 
touched upon in the original argument, 
nor noticed in the opinion heretofore filed, 
was suggested to the court as sufficiently 
important to merit discussion before a 
final decree in the case was entered. The 
point involved in the suggestion seemed to 
be of such importance as to warrant its 
consideration and reargument of the case 


knowledge of the seller or its 
written consent. 





| wi 
; pair thereof. 
| “6. Permitting said plane to be attached 


926. 


| “Giving. of a chattel mortgage on a 
plane to Le6n M. Pisculli. 
“8. And by becoming financially in- 


| volved.” 
‘Efforts of Vendee 
To Redeem Plane 


The notice set forth that on Jan. 21, 
1929, the plane would be sold pursuant to 
| the provisions of the Uniform Conditional 


| 


Sales Act of the State of New York at a'! 


designated time and place. Two or three 
days before the sale date arrived, Sabelli, 
the conditional vendee, appeared in the 
/ Office of the Bellanca Company and pro- 


tested to Bellanca, the president of the, 


conditional vendor, against the sale. He 
tendered $3,000 to Bellanca, to cover all 
;sums due on the plane, and undertook 
to redeem the plane. Bellanca informed 


in order that the point might be disposed him that the sum was not enough. 


of was accordingly granted. 


the case turns around a certain tender of 
$3,000 which Sabelli, made to Joseph 
Bellanca, the defendant’s president, at 
New Castle in January, 1929, two or three 
days before the,sale under the conditional 
sales contract was advertised to take 
place.” 

The opinion filed by the Chancellor 
after the first argument discussed and de- 
cided a number of questions that are not 
pertinent to the present case and need 
not to be considered by the court on this 
appeal. 

All the material facts in this case are 
fully and clearly set out in the Chancel- 
lor’s opinions, and it is unnecessary to re- 
state them at length in this opinion. But 
in order to make intelligible the points | 
| involved in the present case, certain facts 
| material in the original case must be 
| repeated here. 


“The question involved in this phase of|to the amount claimed 


Sabelli then asked to be informed as 


to be due, ex- 
pressing a desire to pay the full balance. 
Bellanca declined to state how much was 
due, and referred Sabelli to the com- 
pany’s attorney. Barring items of dam- 
ages for Sabelli's alleged failure to try 
for an endurance flight, according to the 
Bellanca Company’s outstanding figures, 


the sum of $3,054 was all that was neces- | 


sary to be paid by Sabelli to discharge 
the claims of the Bellanca Company, 
whatever the nature of their origin. 


The part of the New York Conditional | 


Sales Act which relates to “redemption” 
is stated in the Chancellor’s second opin- 
ion. It is only necessary to say here 


| that under said act the vendee, during the 


| in th 


redemption period of 10 days, “upon pay-| 


ment or tender of the amount due un- 
der the contract and interests, or upon 
performance or tender of performance of 


; Such other condition as may be named | 
e contract as precedent to the pas- | 


“5. Permitting plane to be encumbered | 
| with a lien for work done upon the said | 
| plane and on account of storage and re-| 


‘Effect of Tender Sar a a gage 
i - | sage e property in e S, or 
On Right of Possession |}upon performance or tender of yon 
One of the questions involved in the , ance of any other promise for the breach 
appeal, and to be determined by this|/®f which the goods were retaken, and 
court, is whether the tender of a certain UPON Payment of the expenses of  re- 
sum of money by the conditional vendee | taking, keeping and storage, may redeem 
to the conditional vendor, during the |the goods and be entitled to take pos- 
statutory period of redemption, gave the | Session of them and to continue in the 
vendee the right to the possession of the | Performance of the contract as if no de- 
property under the laws of the State of |fault had occurred. Upon written de- 
New York where the contract was made.|™and delivered personally or by regis- 
In the case below, the complainant | tered mail by the buyer, the seller shall 
claimed to be entitled to look to a cer-|!urnish to the buyer a written statement 
tain aeroplane, known as the “Roma” as |0f the sum due under the contract and 
security for the repayment of $13,000 ad-|the expense of retaking, keeping and 
Ma ga by him to one Cesare Sabelli. Sa- | Storage.” 
elli entered into a contract with Bellanca This provision of the act is applicable 
Aircraft Corporation of America, a Corpo- |to the present case, and it is anemia 
ration of New York dated Aug. 12, 1927,| that Sabelli was entitled to redeem the 
| for the purchase of a special Single mo-| plane from the retaking, and take pos- 
| tor monoplane, suitable for long distance | session of it upon payment or tendering 


| flying and designed for a non-stop flight to the Bell y 
between this country and Italy, and ac- es tenia ake Gee 


commodating four persons, which the Bel- 
lanca Company agreed to manufacture 
and sell to the purchaser. The plane was | 
not in existence when the original con- 
| tract was entered into. The contract was | 
| qeaed a» a ee agreement dated May 
| 4, s e manufac ' - i re 
acturer agreed to con- | Outline Is Given 


struct the plane in accordance with a cer- 
| en feneral description, and Sabelli, the Of Plaintiff’s Claims 
= aren arene anew therefor the} ‘The defendant contends: (1) That the 
inetallnanh at oh Ry allments. A final) amount tendered was not sufficient to pay 
the delive tthe was to be paid upon|the balance of the purchase money for 
ivery of the Jane, leaving & balance the plane that was due and unpaid at 
was payable 60 days|the time of the tender; and (2) that 


| upon payment of the expenses or retaking, 
keeping and storage. 


retaking the plane was at New Castle 


repairs, 


due of $1,900 whic 
| after delivery. 


due under the contract and interest, and! 


At the time of the! 


where the Bellanca Company had it for'| 


Assessment Rule 
To Be Revised on 
+ Cheese Imports 


Duty to Be Levied on Weight 
| Of Goods as_ Entered, 
Rather Than at Loading, 
To Allow for Shrinkage 





| lating to the shrinkage of cheese imports 
| during transit under which duty will be 
| assessed on the weight of the commodity 
| as entgred rather than at the time of 

loading, has just been announced in a 
Treasury Decision by Seymour Lowman, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 

The decision was contained in a letter 
to the Comptroller of Customs at Balti- 
more in which lack of uniformity in ap- 
plying the principles of the regulations re- 


it was found that the ports of New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago and San 
Francisco are not following the regulation, 


quality of cheese is not improved by evap- 
oration which may occur during trans- 
portation. 

Text of Decision 


The decision follows in full text: 

| The Comptroller of Customs, Baltimore, 
Md.:. Reference is made to your letter of 
May 15, 1931, in regard to the lack of 
uniformity existing in your district in ap- 
plying the principles of T. D. 35706 to im- 
portations of cheese. 

You report that at some ports, differ- 
ences in weight are allowed in liquidation 
while at other ports the deficiency is con- 
sidered as having been caused by evapora- 


the unit value to oifset such loss, which 
results in the entry being liquidated ‘as 


intact. 


assessed on imported merchandise upon 
the weight shown in the weigher’s return 
and not on the entered weights. it 
| further provices in the case of cheese and 
| similar merchandise liable to shrinkage on 


is probably enhanced proportionately so 
that the total invoice value actually repre- 
sents the value of the weight landed, that 
the attention of he appraising officer 
should be called to the weigher’s return 
in order that he may advance the value if 


market value, following T. D. 23481 of 
Jan. 25, 1902. 


Modification Ordered 


The Bureau has investigated the matter 
of the appraisement of cheese and finds 
that T. D. 35706 is not being followed at 
the ports of New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and San Francisco, as it is 
the consensus of opinion that the quality 
| of cheese is not improved by evaporation 
which may occur during transportation. 
Treasury Decisions 36194, 36195, 36840 and 
| Abstract No. 42495 are cited as authority 
therefor, 


of imported cheese is not increased by the 
evaporation which occurs ! _ transporta- 
tion, the Bureau is of the opinion that the 
practice of calling the attention of the 
appraising officers to the weigher’s return 
| is no longer necessary. T. D. 35706 is modi- 
fied to th~.t extent. 


cation of the storage piace. In view of 
| the foregoing we have then this situation— 
Sabelli made tender of a sum sufficient to 
cover the balance due on the purchase 
| price with interest and charges for re- 
pairs (total of $2,620.97 and an additional 
$379.03 to cover the expenses of retaking, 
| keeping and storage. 
ly am forced to conclude that this latter 
|sum was amply sufficient to more than 





Modification of customs regulations re- 


| lating to importations of cheese was cited. | 
The letter said that after an investigation | 


as it is the consensus of opinion that the | 


tion and the appraising officer advances | 


entered” provided all the packages arrived 


T. D. 35706 provides that duty shall be | 


| the voyage of importation, where the value | plane, under a forfeiture clause of the contract, on the theory that the buyer's 
failure to make the endurance flight constituted a default, where the plane, not- 
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| Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


Avtuorizen STATEMENTS OnLy Art Presenten Herein, Brin@ 
PusiisHep WitHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DaILy 





T LAW 


» 





| 
| BANKS—Receivers—Appointment during voluntary liquidation—Exclusive power 
| of Banking Commissioner to apply for appointment— 

An Indiana court did not have the power to appoint a receiver for a State bank, 
| on the application of persons other than the Banking Commissioner, pending 


| voluntary liquidation proceedings institu 
| 


ted after an examination by the Bank- 


ing Commissioner had disclosed that upon liquidation the assets at a conservative 


| value would exceed the liabilities by $100,000, since the Banking Commissioner 
| 


had the exclusive right to apply for a 
Commissioner to take charge and control 

Bank, St. ex rel. v. Superior Court of 
July 24, 1931. 


| 


receiver under statutes empowering the 
of an insolvent or failing bank. 
Marion County et al.; Indiana Sup. Ct., 





| 


by the close division among the judges. 

| Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation 1 
| D. C., D. Mass., No. E-3281, May 20, 1931. 
| 


COURTS—Rules of decision—Weight as precedent—Close decisions— 
The weight of a four to three decision of a court, as a precedent, was diminished 


», Monahan, Deputy Commissioner, etc.; 





LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ ACT—Amount of compensation— 


awards— 


| Temporary total disability followed by permanent partial disability—Consecutive 


The Federal Longshoremen’s Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act entitled a work- 
man whose ear was injured to consecutive awards of compensation for permanent 
total disability for the period during which he was recovering from the injury, 


disability under the latter section. 


Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation v 


D. C., D. Mass., No. E-3281, May 20, 1931. 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Collisio 
road— 


way when one of its front wheels left the 


under section 8(b), and for permanent partial disability for loss of hearing, under 
paragraph (13) of section 8(e), and not merely to an award for permanent partial 


. Monahan, Deputy Commissioner, etc.; 





n with damaged car on wrong side of 


Where an automobile swerved and came to a stop on the wrong side of the high- 


car-and rolled in the direction of another 


automobile approaching from the opposite direction, and where the road was only 


18 feet wide and the driver of the other car was only 50 or 60 feet from the former 
car when he discovered its predicament and was traveling at such time at a lawful 
rate of from 30 to 40 miles an hour, his failure to avoid a collision with the former 
car was not negligence, as a matter of law, since the road was not sufficiently wide 
for him to drive around it on his left and the interval between his discovery of its 
predicament and the collision was not sufficient, at the speed at which he was 


Tomblinson v. Wise et al.; Wash. Sup. 


traveling, to enable him to stop his car in time to avoid the collision. 


Ct., No. 23192, July 7, 1931. 





Decisions Published in 


Full Text in This Issue 


AERONAUTICS—Sale of airplane—Conditional sales contract—Forfeiture—Failure 
of buyer to make endurance flight under contract entitling seller to share in re- 
wards—Defective motor as excuse for nonperformance— 


| The seller of an airplane who had manufactured it for an endurance flight by the 
buyer from the United States to Italy, and who had-sold it to the buyer under a 


conditional sales contract entitling it, in 


addition to the purchase price payable in 


installments, to a percentage of the sums which the buyer might receive as a re- 


ward in connection with the flight, was 


not entitled to retake possession of the 


withstanding constant tests and adjustments by the seller, was at no time in con- 


an advance is deemed necessary to make | 


Inasmuch as it appears that the value 


Under the evidence, | 


dition for the flight because of a serious defect in the motor, since it was incumbent 

upon the seller to furnish the buyer with a plane capable of making the flight in 

order to avail itself of the failure to make the flight as a ground for forfeiture; 

the buyer’s agreement to keep the airplane in “repair” did not require him to install 

a new motor in the place of the motor which had been installed by the seller, on 
discovery that such motor was defective, since the obligation to repair did not ex- 

| tend to a defect existing before and at the time of the delivery of the plane to the 
buyer.—Bellanca Aircraft Corp. v. Pisculli. (Del. Sup. Ct.) —6 U.S. Daily, 1280, Aug. 
4, 1931. 


Federal Taxation 


ESTATE TAX—Transfers in contemplation of death—Transfers made less than 
two years before death—Presumptions— 
The irrebuttable presumption provision of section 302(c) of the 1926 Act, which 
requires the inclusion in the gross estate of all transfers made within two years of 
death without consideration even though not admitted or shown to have been in 
contemplation of death or intended to take effect in possession or enjoyment at or 
| after death, is unconstitutional—Guinzburg v. Anderson. (D. C., S. D. N. Y..—6 
| U.S. Daily, 1280, Aug. 4, 1931. 


it was incumbent on the defendant to 
furnish Sabelli with a plane capable of 
making the flight. There was an attempt | 
at a long distance flight which failed | 
because of a serious defect in the motor, | 
and to remedy the defect and make the} 
flight possible, three different motors were 
installed by the defendant, none of which | E ; , 
was efficient. There can be no doubt} crimination Practiced 

that it was impossible for Sabelli to make | 

the contemplated flight at any time and JEFFERSON City, Mo., Aug. 3. 
‘that such impossibility was not caused by? The Missouri Supreme Court, 
any default on his part, but solely on ac- | opinion just handed down, has ordered an 
count of defendant's inability or failure | assessment against the Brinkerhoff-Faris 
to furnish a plane that was capable of} Trust and Savings Co., for the year 1927 


Court Orders Rank 


Assessment Reduced 





Missouri Opinion Holds Dis- 


in the transfer. | 
531; | 


I do not) 


| The purchaser further agreed to com- 
pete for an endurance record for sustained 
flight and to pay the manufacturer, in 
addition to the purchase price of the 
Plane, 18 per cent of the gross receipts of 
all sums received by the purchaser as a| 
reward in connection with the endurance 
flight. When such flight would be at-; 
tempted was not specified. | 

It was also agreed that the contgact 
should be construed in accordance with | 
the laws af the United States and of the) 
State of New York. 

The Bellanca Aircraft Corporation of | 
| Delaware, succeeded to the rights and) 
liabilities of the New York Corporation | 
under the contract. | 


Provisions for Fourth 
'Member of the Crew 


The complainant, a practicing physician 
|in New York City, was desirous of being 
included as a member of “Roma's” crew} 
in her flight to Rome, whilé the plane was| 
in course of construction, the complainant | 
let Sabelli have $13,000 and the latter | 
agreed to admit the complainant as the 
fourth member of the crew. This agree-| 
|ment, which was reduce to writing and | 
executed on May 16, 1928, is set out at! 


* 


|length in the Chancellor's first opinion, 
and need not be restated. It may be said, 


ecute a chattel mortgage to Pisculli, the | 
complainant, on the piane above mem- 
tioned, to secure the investment of’ the 
complainant and add to the assurance that | 
the complainant would be the fourth mem- 
ber of the crew. It was also stipulated 
that the mortgage was to represent a first 
lien on the plane and continue until it 
;had left the American shores for a dis- 
tance of 500 miles toward the contem- 
plated goal. e | 

The plane had been completed when 
this agreement Was entered into. On the 
Same day (May 16th) Sabelli executed a 
chattel mortgage to the complainant in 
the New York form, the property mert- 
gaged being the plane heretofore referred 
to. On May 22, Sabelli paid the full 
|amount then due on the plane, leaving $1,- 
| 900 yet to be paid, for which under the 
contract, he was to have a 60 day credit. 
Sabelli accepted delivery of the plane, giv- 
\ing his receipt therefor, but before making | 
| delivery, the Bellanca Company demanded | 
that Sabelli execute a conditional sales 
agreement. This he did just before de- 
livery was made. The subject matter of 
the conditional sale was the plane referred 
to, and the price the consideration there- 
for. Sabelli neglected to pay the $1,900 
balance of the purchase price when it fell 
due. 
| On Jan.’ 29, 1929, the Bellanca Com- 
pany gave notice to Sabelli that the plane 
had been retaken under the conditional 
sale agreement because of Sabelli’s de- 

fault thereunder in the following eight 
| particulars: 

“1. Failure to pay $1,900, which became 
due on July 21, 1928. 
| “2. Failure to keep the said property 
jin repair. 

“3. Failure to compete for an endurance 
record for sustained flight with the. afore- 
said plane. 

“4. Assignment of the rights and title 


| 


period in this case is two years whereas 
the statutory period in the Schlesinger 
case was six years. In either event, the 
| period is purely arbitrary, and the gift is 
taxed without regard to the facts, or the 
actual intent. This is enough to bring 
it within the constitutional bar. 

The motion to dismiss the complaint is, 
therefore, denied, °* 


|mitting the 
permitting it to be encumbered with a/ 


\§ 


| however, that Sabelli agreed he would ex- | By } endee Considered 





Sabelli was not entitled to take possession! cover all reasonable charges for taking, 


of the plane until he had paid the dam- 
ages due the Bellanca Company on ac- 
count of his ‘ailure to make due the Be!l- 
lanca Company on account of his failure 
to make the endurance flight. 

The complainant said in reply to this 
last contention that Sabelli was not liable 
for any such damages because it was not 
possible to make any endurance flight on 


which he, 
sponsible. 
There were other defaults charged and 
specified, as we have noted, which had to 
do with keeping the plane in repair, as- 
Signing the plane to the complainant, per- 
plane to become attached, 


Sabelli, was in no way re- 


lien for work and storage, giving a chattel 
mortgage thereon, and the vendors be- 
ccming financially involved. Apparently 
these alleged defaults were not relied on 
with much confidence but they will be 
briefly noticed later in the opinion. 


The foregoing facts are taken very 


| largely from the two opinions of the 
| Chancellor, because they are clearly stated 
|therein and are not 


controverted by 
counsel on either side. 


ufficiency of Tender 


PENNEWILL, C. J—The first question to 
be considered is whether the $3,000 ten- 


| dered by the vendee to the vendor under | 
| the conditional sale agreement was suffi- 


cient to discharge the $1,900 due and un- 
paid on the purchase price of the plane 
with interest, and also the expenses of re- 
taking, keeping and storage of the plane, 
as well as any repairs the vendee was 
bound to make. 
The Chancellor found as a fact that 
Sabelli made tender of a sum sufficient to 
cover the balance due on the purchase 
price with interest and charges for re- 
pairs (total of $2,620.97) and an additional 
sum of $379 to caver the expenses of re- 
taking, keeping and storage, and said: ’ 
“Under the evidence, I am forced to con- 
clude that this latter sum was amply suf- 
ficient to more than cover all reasonable 
¢harges for retaking, keeping and storage.” 


In explanation of his finding the Chan- | 


cellor stated: 
“The Bellanca Company's claim of $3,054 


, Was for balance of purchase price ($1,900), 


interest thereon, repairs, expenses of re- 
taking, keeping and storage. At the time 
of the tender the $1,900 item together with 
interest, had to be paid under the New 
York statute before the plane could be 
redeemed. Assuming, but not deciding, 
that repairs bills had also to be paid, then 
according to the Bellanca company’s own 
statement, such charges, together with the 
$1,900 and interest due, totalled $2,620.97. 
The only cash obligations which the New 
York statute exacts as a condition pre- 
cedent for redemption is the payment 
sufficient to reimburse the retaker for the 
‘expenses of retaking, keeping and storage.’ 
The charge for retaking certainly could 
have been little if anything, because the 
plane was in the Bellanca Company's pos- 
session already, naving been turned over 
te it for repairs. 

“The items of ‘keeping and _ storage’ 
could not have been large, because if the 
charge for keeping and storage is to be 
confined to the period intervening between 
the retaking and the redemption as I 
think it must, such period was only for 10 
Gays. The plane as I recall was kept and 
stored at the hangar of Delaware Flying 
Service, Inc., adjoining the Bellanca plant 
No extraordinary expense therefore could 
have been incurred by reason of the lo- 


| keeping and storage.” 


Tender Held Ample 


To Cover Balance Due 
| that the tender made by Sabelli to the Bel- 
lanca Company was sufficient to cover the 


piane with interest, charges for repairs, 
and expenses of retaking, keeping and 
storage, and there being, in the opinion of 
\this court, evidenée that warranted such 
| finding, we will accept the conclusion of 
the chancellor as a final determination of 
| that question of fact. 

We are not unmindful of the testimony 
{of Bellanca that he refused to accept the 





|are we unmindful of the further fact that 
| Bellanca refused to tell Sabelli when re- 
|referred him to the company’s attorney 
|for further information, which was not 
| given. 

| It is true that the New York statute 
| provides that upoa written demand by the 


buyer the seller shall furnish to the buyer | 
|a written statement of the sum due under | 


| the contract and the expense of retaking, 
| keeping and storage. But the provision 
lis immaterial, and the demand unneces- 
sary if there is a tender made, and it is 
sufficient to cover all that is due unde: 
the contract. 

We come now to the second point in 
the defendant’s case—the one that is par- 
ticularly stressed in the argument—and 
upon which reliance seems to be strongly 
placed, yiz.: The failure of Sabelli to make 
an endurance flight. 

As already stated, the endurance flight 
which Sabelli agreed to make and which 


y | balance due on the purchase price of the | 
account of the condition of the plane for! 


| tender because it was not sufficient, neither ! 


| quested what sum would be sufficient, and | 


{making an endurance flight. 


‘Plane Held Incapable 
Of Making Flight 
| And so we say, the finding of the Chan- 


|of the plane on May 22, 1928, and the re- 
taking of it by the defendant, under the 
‘conditional sale contract, on Jan. 9, 1929, 
was the plane capable of making an en- 
durance flight, is fully supported by the 
| evidence. 

| But the defendant says the defect in 
ithe plane that made it incapable of mak- 
ing an endurance flight was in the motor, 
and under the contract it was expressly 
‘relieved of any obligation respecting the 
motor, its sole obligation being to furnish 
| the Pratt-Whitney Hornet Motor that was 
specified. 

| The original motor proved insufficient 
and another one was installed by the de- 
fendant, and subsequently while some 
| tests were being made after a flight from 
New York to New Castle, the second mo- 
tor was likewise found to be unsuitable, 
and a third motor was substituted by the 
| defendant. Manifestly there was no 


or replace any of the motors that proved 
unsatisfactory. We are unable to see how 
Sabelli’s obligation to make repairs could 
embrace the installation of a new motor 
in the place of the one the defendant 
had installed. 

Sabelli did not construct the plane and 
certainly any structural defect was not 
something he was bound to repair. His 
obligation to repair did not extend 
{some defect in the plane that existed be- 
fore and at the time of its delivery to 
him. 


was one of the requirements covered by the | 


conditional sales contract was not made. 


Therefore, no reward was received in con- | 


nection therewith. Consequently no money 
was obtained for an endurance flight, a 
| percentage of which could be paid to the 
.defendent company. 

| But was Sabelli in default under the 
|conditional sale agreement and not en- 
| titled to the possession of the plane 
because of his failure to compete for an 
endurance record for sustained flight? 


Reasons Endurance 
Flight Was Not Made 


Sabelli says the endurance flight w-s 
not made for the reason that at no time 
was the plane in a condition to .ompete in 
such a flight. 
fact that 
making 


“the plane was 
an endurance flight"’ saying, 

We think i: is clear from the evidence 
that the Chancellor was wrri-nted in his 
conclusion. 

It clearly appears from the record that 
between May and September, 1928, con- 
stant tests and adjustments were being 
made by the defendant to put the plane 
in condition for a transocean flight and 
that it was in no better condition after 
September. Bellanca testified as follows: 

“There wasn't any endurance flight 
nade, bit we thought the plane was in 
condition to make a flight, but after mak- 
ing some consumption tests the second 
motor burned out.” 

And in reply to a question then asked by 
‘he complainant’s solicitor: “and -you 
found out from those consumption tests 





that the ship was not in condition to make | 


an endurance flight?” the witness said: 
“We found it out then, but before that 
we thought it was.” 
If an endurance flight was to be made 


The Chancellor found as a! 
incapable of | 


“There can be no doubt upon the point.” ! 


Decision Affirms 
Chaneellor’s Decree 


It is true that no time was fixed for 
the flight, but it is equally true that at 


no time between the delivery of the plane | 


| to Sabelli and its xetaking by the Bellanca 
|Company, which retaining made perform- 
ance of the condition on Sabelli’s part 
impossible, was the plane capable of mak- 
ing the endurance flight which all parties 
hoped might be made. 

The other specifications of default on 
Sabelli’s part, heretofore mentioned, and 
numbered four, five, six, seven, and eight, 
were apparently not relied on by the de- 
fendant in the argument. They were in- 


cidental to the contract; they were very! 


meagerly discussed, and no doubt for the 
reason that these requirements, in re- 
spect to which Sabelli is charged with be- 
ing in default, were made a part of the 
|}contract to preserve the defendant's right 
|to the plane, and make more certain that 


\it would at all times be available for the! 


payment of the balance of the purchase 
‘price. To show that these alleged de- 
|faults were regarded as unimportant re- 
|specting Sabelli’s right to the possession 
}of the plane, we quote from the defend- 
|ant’s brief the following: 
| “The conditional sales 


contract was 


| given to secure these two unfulfilled obli- 


gations, to wit: 

| “1. Payment of $1,900 within 60 days. 
‘2. .Making an attempt at an endurance 
‘record for sustained flight with the plane. 

“3. Payment of 18 per cent of the gross 
receipts therefrom.” 

All other covenants of Sabelli under the 
contract were incidental to and to enable 
performance of the two principal obliga- 
tions. 

The decree of the Chancellor will be 
affirmed. 











thought that Sabeili was bound to repair | 


to; 


to be reduced from $2,648 to $1,986. 

The opinion came in an injunction pro- 
ceeding brought by the company against 
Walter O. Hill, treasurer and collector of 
Henry County, to restrain collection of 
taxes amounting to $2,648, on the ground 


The chancellor having found as a fact  oejjor, that at no time between the delivery | that the bank had been unlawfully dis- 


| criminated against inasmuch as its stock 
; was assessed at full value whereas other 
classes of property had been assessed from 
60 to 75 per cent of such value. 

The State Supreme Court, in 1929, af- 
firmed a decision by the Circuit Court of 
Henry County denying the injunction. 
Petition for a writ of certiorari was filed 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which reversed the State court and re- 
manded the case for further proceedings 
(5 U. S. Daily 1065). 

After going into the merits of the case, 
Judge Gantt, in the latest opinion of the 
| State Supreme Court, held that the bank's 
‘shares had been discriminated against. 
“Such discrimination could not have been 
| accidental,” he said, “since the evidence 
show& that the township assessors had 
been in conference and agreed upon frac- 
| tional assessments prior to the turning in 
of their reports.” 
| The State court held that 


any levy in 
excess of 75 per cent of full valuation of 
}the bank stock was illegal, and directed 
the county treasurer to collect 1927 taxes 
from the banx on that basis. 


‘Fees of Corporations 
In Question in California 


SACRAMENTO, Ca.ir., Aug. 3. 
The California Secretary of State, Frank 
C. Jordan, has asked Attorney General 
Webb for an opinion in regard to organ- 
ization fees payable by domestic corpora- 
tions having no par shares of stock. Al- 
legations have been made that section 
209 ‘d) of the Civil Code was repealed by 
the 1931 Legislature, it was explained. 
That section provides that in computing 
the fees in question, no par shares shall 
be taken at $10 each. 


| 


Assessment Rate Upheld 

| On Cotton Glove Imports 
NEw York, Aug. 3.—Judge Tilson of the 
Customs Court, has just affirmed the col- 


lector’s assessment at 90 per cent ad 
; valorem, under paragraph 1529, Tariff Act 
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Tax Is Imposed 


= 





On Stock Sales 
By Florida Law 


New Stamp Act Also Places 
Levy Upon Debentures 
And Certificates of Indebt- 
edness 


. 


TALLAHASSEE, Fia., Aug. 3. 
The doctmentary stamp tax bill (S. 
196-XX) which has been passed by both 
Houses of the Florida Legislature, im- 
poses a levy on original issues and trans- 
fers of shares of stocks. Original issues 
of bonds, debentures and certificates of 
indebtedness are also taxable. That part 
of the bill setting forth the rate of tax 
follows in full text: 
Qn all bonds, debentures, or certificates 
indebtedness issued in the State of 
Florida by any person, firm or corpora- 
tion, and all instruments and documents, 
however termed, issued by any corpora- 
tion with interest coupons or in regis- 


| tered form, on each $100 of the face value 


‘or fraction thereof, 


10 cents, provided, 
however, that only that part of the value 
of the bonds, debentures, or certificates 
of indebtedness issued by any such per- 
son, firm or corporation, the property of 
which is located within the State shall 
bear to the whole value of the property 
described in said instrument or obliga-* 
tion shall be taxed hereunder. 


Carries 10 Cent Tax 


In each original issue, whether organi- 
zation or reorganization, of certificates of 
stock issued in the State of Florida, or of 
profits, or of interest in property or ac- 
cumulations, by any corporation, on each 
$100 of face value, or fraction thereof, 
10 cents: Provided, that where a cer- 
tificate is issued without face value, the 
tax shall be 10 cents per share, unless 


| the actual value is in excess of $100 per 


share, in which case the tax shall be 10 
cents on each $100 of actual value or 
fraction thereof. The stamns represent- 
ing the tax imposed by this subdivision 
shall be attached to the stock books, and 
not to the certificates issyed. 

On all sales, agreements to sell, 
memoranda of sales or deliveries 


or 
of” 


| transfers of legal title to shares, or cer- 


tificates of stock or profits or interest in 
property or accumulations in any cor; 
poration, or to rights to subscribe for or 
to receive such shares or certificates, 
whether made upon or shown by the books 
of the corporation, or by any assignment 
in blank, or by any delivery, or by any 
paper or agreement or memorandum or 
other evidence of transfer or sale, whether 


|entitling the holder in any manner to 


the benefit of such stock interests, rights, 
or not, on each $100 of face value or 
fraction thereof, 10 cents; and where such 
shares are without par or face value, the 


{tax shall be 10 cents on the transfer or 


in an, 


FAMOUS RICHLY- 
FLOWERING DARWIN TULIPS 


Our Darwin tulips with extra long stems are remarkable for their 
Enormously large flowers on strong stems of 
Magnificent for beds, edges and for cultiva- 


Buy Tulips Now Direct From the, Dutch Grower 
* Excellent Dar~in tulips 
pink - red - violgt - heliotrope 


- yellow 
100 of each colour, and each colour 


FREE delivered at your home, for only 
Please remit amount per money order: 


W. A. DE WINTER, INC., Dutch Bulb Growers 


HEEMSTEDE (HOLLAND) 
EUROPA 


sale or agreement to sell on each share: 

Provided. that in case of sale, where 
evidence of transfer is shown only by the 
books of the corporation, the stamps shall 
be placed upon such books of the cor- 
poration; and where the change of own- 
ership is by transfer of the certificate, 
the stamps shall be placed upon the cer- 
tificates; and in case of an agreement 
to sell or where the transfer is made by 
delivery of the certificate assigned in 
blank, there shall be made and delivered 
by the seller to the buyer a bill or memo- 
randum of such sale, to which the stamp 
shall be affixed; and every bill or memo- 
randum of sale or agreement to sell be- 
fore mentioned, shall show the date 
thereof, the name of the seller, the 
amount of the sale, and the matter or 
things to which it refers. 

Any person or corporation liable to pay 
the tax as herein provided, or anyone who 
acts in the matter as agent or broker for 
such person or corporation, or who makes 
any such sale, or who in pursuance of 
any such sale, delivers any certificate or 
evidence of the sale of any stock, interest 
or right, or bill or memorandum thereof, 
as herein required, without having the 
proper stamps affixed thereto, with intent 
to evade the foregoing provisions, shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
upon conviction shall be punished accord- 
ingly. 

Mortgages Taxable 

On promissory notes, nonnegotiable 
notes, written obligations to pay money, 
assignment of salaries, wages, or other 
compensation, made, executed, delivered, 
sold, transferred, or assigned in the State 
of Florida, and for each renewal of the 
same on each $100 of the indebtedness or 
obligation evidenced thereby, 10 cents. 
Mortgages which incorporate the certifi- 
cate of indebtedness, not otherwise shown 
in separate instruments, are subject to 
the same tax at the same rate. 

On deed, instruments, or writings, 
whereby any lands, tenements, or other 
realty or any interest therein, shall be 
granted, assigned, transferred, or other- 
wise conveyed to or vested in the pur- 
chaser or purchasers or any other person 
or persons, by his, her, or its direction, on 
each $100 of the consideration therefor, 
10 cents: Provided, that when the full 
amount of the consideration for the execu- 
tion, assignment, transfer, or conveyance, 
is not shown in the face of such deed, 
instrument, document, or writing, then in 
such event the fax shall be at the rate 
of 10 cents for each $100 or fractional 
part thereof of the consideration therefor. 

On proxies for voting at any election 
for officer or meeting for the transaction 
of business of any corporation, except 
religious, educational, charitable, fraternal, 
or literary societies, or public cemeteries, 
10 cents each. 

On powers of attorney granting au- 
thority to do or perform some act for 
or in behalf of the grantor, which au- 
thority is not otherwise vested in the 
grantee, 10 cents. 


of 1930, on certain cotton gloves, despite a 
report by the appraiser that the “protest 
was well taken.” 

The protect was filed hy W. R. Zanes 
& Co., of Galveston, who claimed the rate 
should have been 60 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 915, Tariff Act of 1930, 
as gloves, finished or unfinished, wholly or 
in chief value of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, made of fabric knit on a warp knite 
ting machine. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES 





Law Is Sought 
To Stop Agents | 
Twisting Policies 


Cooperation of District of | 
Columbia Managers 
Asked to Prevent Simula- 
tion of Company Names 


The support and cooperation of the 
managers’ section of the District of Co- 
lubmbia Life Underwriters Association in 
procuring uniform legislation against 
“twisting” of life insurance policies was 
asked by the Superintendent of Insurance 
of the District, Herbert L. Davis, in a| 
recent address before the section. 


Would Protect Names 


Mr. Davis also urged the members of 
the section to give consideration to means 
of preventing the simulation of names of 
established insurance companies by new 
corporations. His address follows in full 
text: 

I esteem it a great privilege to discuss | 
with you some of the pressing problems! 
which urgently require proper solution. 
Thus, I welcomed the cordial invitation 
extended by Mr. Earl D. Krewson, chair- 
man of your program committee, to be 
present at this session. 

I heartily concur in all that has been 
said on the subject of life insurance 
“twisting” by John C. Kidd, the efficient 
and talented Commissioner of Insurance 
of the State of Indiana. Having just re- 
turned from Indianapolis and other cities 
of Indiana, it is gratifying to report that 
we can get many salutary lessons con- 
cerning the successful operation of the | 
provisions of the law of Indiana, which 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“The Commissioner of Insurance shall 
suspend or revoke the license of any 
agent who has made any misleading rep- 
resentation and ‘or) incomplete and ‘or) 
fraudlent comparison of any policies or 
companies or concerning any companies 
to any persons for the purpose or inten- ; 
tion of inducing such person to lapse or | 
surrender his insurance then in force.” 


Points to Twisting 

Many unscrupulous ways and means 
are adopted in various jurisdictions inci- 
dent to “twisting” life insurance policies, 
combined with various forms of refined 
deviltry. A twister indulging in these 
pernicious practices, wherein he en- 
deavors to dissatisfy a policyholder in a 
company which early attained and is 
steadfastly maintaining high standards, has 
only one purpose—personal profit or gain | 
by his deliberate misrepresentations. The 
twister aims to dissatisfy a policyholder 
with his present protection in order that 
& policy of another company may be sub- 
stituted in lieu of a policy of established 
value. 

“Twisting” is frequently accompanied by 
innuendoes against the company in which 
the policyholder is insured. It is one of 
the most reprehensible acts of which an 
agent may be guilty. The agent who 
adopts such methods of making sales of 
insurance, should have no standing among 
reputable insurance men. 

The policyholder is the one who ulti- 
mately suffers the greatest loss if he sub- 
mits to his policies being “twisted.” Every 
honest straightforward life insurance man 
knows that every person insured in a safe 
and sound company should be encouraged 
to keep his policy in full force and effect, 
primarily for the following reasons: 

1. Because the premiums are based on 
the age at the time protection was pro- 
cured, and the same protection cannot be 
had at as low a cost at a materially later 
date because of increased age. 

2. A definite financial value attaches to 
the premiums already paid, a material 
part of which the policyholder may lose 
by dropping the original policy. 

3. He may be unable to pass the requisite 
medical examination for the insurance 
that is being offered by the twister. If 
any change is desired or required in his 
protection, the policyholder will find that 
the company which originally insured him 
is his best friend and protector. 


Would Warn Policyholders 

Let me suggest that you gentlemen take 
up the matter of forewarning your policy- 
holders against the professional “twister.” 
He will first endeavor to dissatisfy your 
clients and policyholders. Ask your policy- 
holders to carefully analyze the salient 
points, and encourage them to submit to 
the agency directors of the respective com- 
panies in which they may have insurance, 
all outstanding features presented by the 
twister. Also encourage your policyholders 
and clients to come directly to you, stress- 
ing the point that no intermediary is need- 
ful. Almost irreparable loss would be 
avoided if policy holders would take this 
course of action immediately upon being 
approached by a “twister.” 

I am deeply interested in this subject, 
especially since I have carried large poli- 
cies of insurance since I first became eli- 
gible for life insurance policies, and I have 
been vitally concerned in safeguarding 
insurance risks as a judicial officer, and 
acting in the capacity of special master 
in the handling of extensive trust estates. 

In the days of my young manhood the 
practices complained of were extensively 
indulged in, so that it is not a pernicious 
system which has grown up during recent 
days. 

Your support and cooperation are 
needed in securing unifotm legislation 
which will adequately combat this evil of 
twisting. 

Assuming Names 

There is another subject which is of 
vital interest, and received serious consid- 
eration at the meeting of insurance com- 
missioners of the several States held in 
Chicago June 15-17 of this year. I refer 
to the practice of unauthorized persons, 
firms, corporations, and associations, sim- 
ulating the company names of insurance 
companies that have established reputa- 
tions for honor and integrity. With the 
entire world to choose from, it seems that 
the appropriation of company names, 


either identical or so deceptively similar | 


as to mislead the public, should be reme- 
died. 

Unfortunately the Federal trade mark 
acts do not protect insurance companies 
in their company names, insurance com- 
panies being designated as “service cor- 
porations,” in distinction to those corpora- 
tions manufacturing and selling merchan- 
dise in interstate commerce. However, 
this situation needs effective treatment, 
and it is hoped that each and every one 
present will give this subject thoughtful 
consideration, with the view of strength- 
ening the hands of those who are desir- 
ous of preventing a continuance of the 
practice of diverting insurance business 
through misrepresentation, combined with 
fraudulent intent, in pirating insurance 
company names. 


Montgomery, Ala., Sets 
‘Gas’ Tax Referendum 


MontTGomMery, Ata., Aug. 3 
On Oct. 6, the voters of the city and 
county of Montgomery will decide 
whether a county-wide gasoline tax of 1 
cent per gallon shall be levied to raise 
revenue for the public schools. A bill to 
that effect (H. 1198) has just been signed 
by Governor Miller. 





j tract from 


Defined in Texas 


| 


Motorists Told Such Agencies 
Are Not Licensed to Do | 


Insurance Business 
| 


AusTIN, Tex., Aug. 3. 

A warning has been issued by the State 
Board of Insurance Commissioners against 
the purchase of contracts from automo- 
bile clubs or associations with the idea 
that insurance protection is being pro- 
cured, The statement follows in full text: 
The Department of Insurance is receiv- 


ing numerous complaints from people who 
have been buying various kinds of con- 
tracts with automobile clubs or associa- 
tions, under the impression that they are 
buying insurance protection. 


None of these so-called “automobile 
clubs or associations” are licensed as in-! 
surance organizations and, therefore, none 
of them are under the supervision of this 
Department. The law contemplates that 
the writing of insurance in Texas shall 
be by licensed persons, firms or corpora- 
tions, operating under the supervision of 
the Insurance Department. The public is 
warned against buying any kind of con- 
automobile clubs or associa- 
tions with the idea that they are buying 
insurance protection 


| 


Request to Amend 
Insurance Complaint 


Denied in Nebraska 


Commissioner Herdman 
Overrules Plea on Ground 
It Would Inject New Mat- 
ter Into Agency Case 


LINCOLN, NesrR., Aug. 3. 

The State Insurance Commissioner, Lee 
Herdman, July 31 overruled a request of 
the ocmplainants in the course of argu- 
ments in the agency “separation” case | 
for leave to amend the complaint so as 
to include violation of section 44-321 of, 
the State insurance law which prohibits! 
insurance companies or agents from en- 
tering into a conspiracy to agree upon 
rates 

Clark Jeary, attorney for the complain- | 
ants, in opening argument before the 
Commissioner on the law and facts of the 
case, asked leave so to amend. The re- 
quest was overruled on the ground that 
it was injecting new matter into the 
complaint. Mr. Jeary contended that no 
additional proof would be needed to in- 
clude violation of this section. 

Both sides presented citations on the 
lew of the case and spent much time in- 
terpreting the evidence which was set 
forth in briefs filed. The case was taken 
under advisergent by Commissioner Herd- 
man who said he would decide the case 
within one week. 


Seeks to Revoke Licenses 


The complaint asked that the licenses 
ol nine fire insurance companies affiliated 
with the Western Underwriters Associa- 
tions and those of their State and general 
agents be revoked on the ground that they 
have conspired by agreement to prevent 
persons or firms from representing any 
member insurance company of the asso- 
c.ation if they represent any fire insurance 
company not a member of the association. | 


In his endeavor to amend the complaint 
Mr. Jeary said it was true, as the defend- | 
ants had alleged, that in the case of | 
Niagara Fire Insurance Co, vy. Carnell, 110 
Fed. 816, the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals held the Nebraska Conspiracy | 
Act void in so far as it prohibits com- 
panies from agreeing on commissions paid 
to agents and methods of doing business 


, However, he argued, it did not deal with 


| rates 


| 


and since then the Legislature 
enacted a law in 1913 prohibiting agents 
from entering into an agreement on rates 
He said the testimony showed the agents 
in this case were trying to keep rates up. 


Conspiracy Claimed 


The argument of the complainants was 
that the facts all tend to show a con- 
spiracy for an agreement on “separation” 
of mixed agencies. The Omaha meeting 
attended by general agents and officers 
of the Western Underwriters Association 
was cited as the “marshaling of the 
forces for the final drive for separation.’ 


i The defendants contended that nothing 





was shown by the Omaha meeting except 
that the association was keeping hands 
off and had no jurisdiction in Nebraska 
because of the State law; that the testi- 
mony showed the companies and agents 
had acted independently, using their own 
judgment in following a policy of sepa- 
ration for years. The testimony, he said, 
showed that none of the companies nor 
agents had cleared their agencies. 
“Insurance companies and their agents 
have the legal right to refuse to employ 
as their agent,” said I. J. Dunn, attor- 
ney for the defendants, “any person who 
is acting as agent of any other insurance 
company, and have equally the righte#to 
cancel any agency unless the agents quit 
representing any one or more companies.” 


a owas - 


Glacial Deposit Surveyed 
Off the Cape Cod Coast 


{Continued from Page 4.] 


time of arrival of the sound wave at the 
other vessel flashed back to the bombing 
vessel automatically by radio. 


Knowing the rate of travel of sound in 
sea water, it is then a relatively simple 
matter to determine the distance between 
buoys. Three bombs are exploded for a 
single measurement. If these agree within 
one one-hundredth of a second (about 15 
yards in distance), the resulting distance 
is accepted, If the agreement is not within 
this period’ of time, additional bombs are 
exploded until such agreement results. 
The man in the street may wonder at the 
necessity for determining these distances 
of 10 to 15 miles within 15 yards in the! 
broad Atlantic Ocean where no one is 
cramped for room. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that this chain of triangle 
control is to be carried along the Banks 
for over 100 miles and, therefore, the hy-' 
drographer must guard against an accum-'| 
ulation of small errors, even in the broad 
Atlantic Ocean. 

An interesting result of the 1930 season 
was the discovery and development of a 
deep, heretofore uncharted, submarine val- | 
ley extending into the continental shelf 
a distance of about nine miles on the 
southeastern edge of the Bank. This val-! 
ley is adjacent to the northern steamer 
tracks between the port of New York and 
European ports and will furnish an addi- 
tional aid to navigation, permitting vessels | 
equipped with a fathometer to fix their 
position when passing through that area 
Indications are that other submarine val- | 
leys indent the continental shelf along the} 
southern edge of the Banks. These will | 
be located and thoroughly developed dur-| 
ing the course of this interesting and 
unique hydrographic survey, 
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' Indexes Trade 


Of Wholesalers 


Statistics Cover Number of 
Establishments, Total 
Volume of Business and 
Details of Employment 








By Theodore N. Beckman 
Chief, Wholesale Section, Census 
of Distribution 
Statistics on wholesale trade in every 
county of the United States have been 
compiled, and are to be available within 
a short time in printed bulletin form. 


These statistics cover number of es- 
tablishments, total volume of business, 
number of employes ‘male and female), 
salaries and wages paid, and stocks on 
hand. 


To Publish Bulletins 


After the issuance of the “United States 
Summary of Wholesale Trade,” the 
Wholesale Section will start publishing 


State bulletins, giving detailed informa-| 
|tion for towns and cities by kind of busi- 
ness and type of distribution. 


Wholesale trade, as treated in the Cen- 
sus of Distribution, embraces all éstab- 
lishments engaged primarily in selling or 
distributing commodities on a wholesale 
basis. 


In addition to wholesalers of the con-| 


ventional type, the census covers whole- 
salers rendering limited services, such as 
desk jobbers and cash-and-carry whole- 
salers, and the whole range of organiza- 
tions engaged in wholesale trade or op- 
erating on a wholesale basis, including 
brokers, commission merchants, chain 
store warehouses, manufacturers’ sales 
branches, selling agents, etc. In this cen- 
sus are also included some purchasing 
and selling departments of manufacturing 
establishments which are either located 
apart from their respective manufacyr- 
ing plants or are operated distinctly as 
separate organizations. Concerns selling 
goods to industrial consumers, such as 
manufacturing plants, public utilities, oil 
well companies, mining concerns, rail- 
roads, and the like, are also regarded as 
establishments engaged in wholesale 
trade. 

Wholesalers proper are classed under 
the following types of establishments: 

(a) Service wholesalers: Wholesale mer- 
chants; exporters; importers, converters. 

(b) Limited function wholesalers: Cash- 
and-carry; drop shippers or desk jobbers; 


mail order wholesalers; wagon distribu- 
tors; warehouses (distributing) 

(c) Supply houses and equipment 
dealers. 


(d) Cooperative buying associations. 
Take Actual Title 


All of the establishments included un- 
der this heading are engaged in the buy- 
ing and selling of goods on their own ac- 
count. They actually take title to the 
goods. While most of the establishments 
in this group sell primarily to retailers, 
some of them handle chiefly industrial 
goods which are sold to industrial con- 
sumers such as manufacturers, mines, 
public utilities, ete. On the other hand, 
this group of establishments does not in- 
clude many others which operate in prac- 
tically the same manner, as is true of 
many manufacturers’ sales branches and 
bulk tank stations, because the one is 
connected directly with manufacturing 
establishments while the other is con- 
nected to a certain extent with retail out- 


lets which they supply with merchandise.) 


A wholesale distribution establishment, | 
| for purposes of the Census of Distribution, | 


is a place of business where goods are 
sold at wholesale. It may be in the form 
of a store which does not generally sell 
to the public, a warehouse, an office, or 
part of an office, as when the office is 
shared with other similar organizations. 
The Census of Distribution was taken on 
the basis of establishments in order to 
make it possibls to present data by geo- 
graphic areas and to facilitate the can- 
vass 
each establishment, regardless of whether 
it was operated as, part of a larger busi- 
ness organization. Wholesale peddlers 
and others who maintain no place of 
business were excluded from this census 


Deducted From Goods 


The volume of business is arrived at by 
deducting from gross sales the value of 
goods returned by and allowances made 
to customers. Inasmuch as the Census of 
Distribution also covers purchasing estab- 
lishments and country buyers of farm 
products whose main business is to buy 
for clients or for themselves, rather than 
to sell, the volume of business figure may 
represent purchases in certain cases. 

Under the heading “Number of Em- 
ploves’ the eensus includes all paid em- 
ployes, among them being hired execu- 
tives, salesmen, and all office, warehouse, 
and other employes. Proprietors and firm 
members are not included under this head- 
ing, regardless of whether such proprie- 
tors and firm members are on the pay roll 
or whether they are receiving their com- 
pensation in the form of net profits 

Salaries and wages represent, respec- 
tively, the total compensation of salaried 
officers and employes and the total com- 
pensation of wage earners. In other words, 
they include all amounts paid out to hired 
executives, salesmen, and other employes. 
The income derived by proprietors and 
firm members is not included in the fig- 
ure for these items. 

The “Stocks in Hand” item in the 
wholesale reports covers the cost or re- 
placement value of merchandise on hand 
Dec. 31, 1929, or nearest inventory 
In this connection it should be remem- 
bered that the inventory figure cannot be 
used to compute the rate of stock turn- 


Exports of Farm Products 
Drop to New Low Levels 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


in quantity and 38 per cent in value as 
compared with the preceding year 

Of particular significance was continued 
decline in exports of lard, the index for 
the month amounting to 96 or, with one 
exception, lower than any month since 
August, 1920. The index for cured pork 
was only 42, or 25 points below the pre- 
is minimum for the month. During 


V 


t™ year just closed exports of lard showed 
eduction of 26 per cent in quantity and 
per cent in value, and bacon a decline} 
of 42 per cent in quantity and 46 per cent 


in value as compared with 1929-30 

Exports of leaf tobacco were well main- 
tained, being higher than any correspond- 
ing month since 1924. For the year just 
closed, the quantity exported was nearly 
4 per cent less than during 1929-30. 
eign countries took more bright 
cured and Maryland and Ohio export, but 
exports of all other types were under those 
for the same 12 months a year earlier. 

Exports of fruit continued the upward 
trend which has been in evidence since 
the beginning of the season. Twice as 
many fresh apples and pears were shipped 
abroad during 1930-31 as during the pre- 
ceding year, and all other fruits except 
raisins showed material advances in quan- 
tity over those of a year ago. 





A separate report was required for | 


date. | 


For- | 
flue- | 


OpenedatW innipeg 


‘New Project at Seven Sisters 
Falls Is Third on the 
Winnipeg River 


The Seven Sisters Falls hydroelectric 
| development about 50 miles northeast of 
; Winnipeg was officially put into produc- 
tion on July 15 with an initial output of 
112,500 horsepower furnished by three 
| units of 37,500 horsepower each, according 
| to a report received in the Department of 
; Commerce. The cost of this hydroelectric 


development to date has been approxi- 
mately $11,000,000. It is stated by the offi- 
cials of the company that as the demand, 
for power grows additional units will be 
added until the maximum of 225,000 
horsepower is reached at a total expendi- 
ture of $23,000,000. 

Seven Sisters, built by the Northwestern 
Power Company, Ltd., is the third power 
project on the Winnipeg River owned by 
the Winnipeg Electric Company and as- 
sociated companies, the others being 
Pinawa, developing 37,800 horsepower and 
Great Falls generating 168,000 horsepower. 

The cutting in of this plant brings the 
developed water power of Manitoba up to 
424,425 horsepower, but this will be aug- 


when the first units of the new Slave Falls 
project of the Winnipeg Hydro-Electric 
Company is put into operation Sept. 1, 
1931.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce 


Surety Requirements 
Clarified in Pennsylvania 


HarrispurG, Pa., Aug. 3. 

Treasurers of Pennsylvania school dis- 

| tricts and depositories of school funds are 
; not permitted to post collateral security 


for faithful performance of their duties, 
instead of furnishing bonds with indi- 
viduals or corporate sureties, Deputy At- 
torney General Harris C. Arnold has just 
held in an opinion furnished to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
James N. Rule. The statutory require- 
ment of “surety or sureties” cannot be 
construed to mean “security,” he ruled. 


over. To compute the rate of stock-turn 
properly it is necessary, first, to have a 
true average inventory or an inventory 


carried normally throughout the year, and, 
second, to reduce the sale and inventory 
figures to the same basis, namely, to take 
both of them either at cost or at selling 
prices. Neither of these conditions ob- 
tains in the census figures. The inven- 
tory is taken in most cases as of Dec. 31, 
which may or may not be representative 
of the average stocks carried during the 
year in any given line of business. Fur- 
thermore, stocks on hand are given ap- 
proximately at cost prices, while net sales 
are shown at selling prices. To reduce 
the net sales to a cost basis it would be 
necessary to know the gross margin or 
mark-up on the merchandise which is not 
available in the census figures, since no 
question was asked to secure data on net 
profits, which are necessarily a part of 
the gross margin. If the average figures 
for net profits in a given trade are known, 
adjustments can be made by reducing the 
net sales to a cost basis, which would 
make possible the calculation of the rate 
of stock-turn. But even this figure would 
be inaccurate, because a true average in- 
ventory is not available. 
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mented by an additional 25,000 horsepower, 


than in the year 1 A. D.; History 


better and more prosperous than the year 1930, 
in fullest measure. 


Almost two thousand years ago a wise teacher and leader of men said: 


Industrial Machi 
Continuing Steady 





INSURANCE 


nery Exports | 
Expansion 


Shi pments to Foreign Markets Last Year Were 
Two Millions in Excess of 1929 


By J. E. Walsh 


Industrial Machinery Division, Department of Commerce. 


An important item in the list of exports 


of industrial machinery during the past) 


year has been the classification compris- 
ing various types of equipment used in the 
construction industry. During the period 
from 1925-1929, a steady 
curred in shipments of this class of goods 
from the United States, the gain from 
year to year being considerably in excess 
of $200,000. The upward trend was con- 
tinued in 1930, when in spite of a slack- 
ened demand abroad for commodities in 
general, exports of construction machinery 
reached a total of $16.757,000 as compared 
with the 1929 figmre of $16,370,006. 

Of course, these heavy.purehases were 
influenced by efforts on the part of foreign 
governments to overcome the effects of 
economic depression through increased ap- 
propriation for construction programs with 
a view to relieving the widespread unem- 
ployment. In spite of the competition of- 
fered by foreign manufacturers of con- 
struction machinery through lower prices 
and long term credits, often supported 
by government guarantees, there is a grow- 
it:g demand throughout the world for the 
modern and more economical types of 
equipment as produced in the United 
States. The efficiency of American de- 
signs, as represented by the remarkable 
engineering feats performed in this cdun- 
try during the past decade, has gained for 
the construction machinery industry in 
the United States a well-deserved prestige. 

As usual, Canada occupied the position 
ot the most important buyer of American 
construction equipment during, 1930, its 
purchases amounting to $4,710,000, a slight 
increase over the total of $4,699,000 es- 
teblished in 1929. As compared with simi- 
lar purchases during 1928, the business 
of 1930 shows a $1,000,000 increase while 
more than doubling the 1927 total of $2,- 
150,000. 

Canadian conscruction activities involve 
a wide range of projects necessary to the 
development of a growing country, and the 
need for modernized equipment such as 


| excavators, power shovels, concrete mixers, 


dredgers, and road making machinery has 
been constantly increasing during recent 
years. Of the above items, excavators 
and power shovels accounted for about half 
of the total during 1930. 


Marked Increase 
In Exports to Chile 


The outstanding development during 
the period’ was the remarkable increase 
in shipments of construction machinery 
and equipment to Chile, which amounted 
to $2,115,000, or two and one-half times 
greater than the total of the previous 
vear. As a result, Chile replaced Russia 
as the second most important outlet for 
this type of American equipment. The 
large gain in this instance was made pos- 
sible by heavy expenditures on the part of 
the Chilean Government on road con- 
struction work, public buildings, water 
supply and sewerage projects, irrigation 
works, and railroads. 

Although dropping to third place in the 
list of leading markets for American con- 
struction equipment, Soviet Russia boosted 
its purchases of this class of goods from 
$1,180,000 in 1929 to $1,500,000 in 1930, in- 
dicating a continuation of extensive con- 


expansion oc-| 


| chasing 


struction plans in connection with that 
country's industralization program. Ex- 
cavators, including powef shovels, with 
parts and accessories, sales of which 
amcunted to $900,000 were most impor-| 
tant in this trade, followed by $150,000 
worth of road-graders. | 


Another interesting feature of this sur- 
vey is the greatly improved position of 
Greece as a market for American con- 
struction machinery during 1930. Pur- 
equipment valued at $1,490,000 
as compared with a total of $283,000 in the 
previous year, that country ranked fourth 
in the above list of leading markets dur- 
ing the period under review, moving up 
from fourteenth place in 1929, Extensive 
public works, including drainage and rec- 
lamation projects, port works, and high- 


way, and sewer construction, greatly 
stimulated this trade, increasing espe- 
cially the demand for excavators and 


power shovels. 


France Expands 


Annual Purchases 


Another important European market for 
American construction machinery during 
recent years has been France, which pur- 
chased 
during 1930 as compared with 
total of $400,000. 

The United Kingdom likewise regis- 
tered an increase in 1930 over 1929, the 
total being $290,000 and $400,000, respec- 
tively. In Italy reclamation projects and 
a certain amount of road construction 
work created a demand for $237,000 worth 
of construction machinery during 1930 as 
compared with a total of $190,000¢in 1929. 

Exports to Argentina during 1939, while 
falling below the imposing figures estab- 
lished in 1929, reached a total of over 
$700,000, or substantially above the levels 
of *°27 and 1928. 

Sales to Mexico were fairly well main- 
tained, indicating continued activity in 
this country's construction industry. The 
trade with Mexico has fluctuated widely 
during the past few years, but, given eco- 
nomic and political stability, it should pre- 
sent an increasingly attractive outlet for 
American construction machinery, 

As a result of a general suspension of 
construction work in Brazil during 1930, 
imports of construction equipment from 
the United States accordingly dropped to 


the 1929 


‘about $200,000, as against a total of $470,- 


000 in 1929. 

The greatest decline took place in ex- 
ports to Spain, which amounted to only 
$190,000 in 1930, in comparison with the 
1929 figures of $540,000. The business with 
Uiuguay also slumped to about half the 
total of the previous year 

Of the remaining countries, minor de- 
creases were registered in most instances. 
The Cuban market continued the sharp 
decline begun in 1927, and dropped below 
the $100,000 mark. Trade with the Union 
of South Africa, while below the aggre- 
gate for the two previous years, was well 
above the 1927 total. The business ob- 
tained in Germany was quite negligible, 
but this was not surprising, inasmuch as 
total estimated sales of both foreign and 
domestic construction machinery in Ger- 
many during 1930 were approximately 60 
per cent lower than during 1929. British 
India, Panama, and Portuguese East Af- 


LOYALTY GROUP 


TRUE OPTIMISM 


fit 


through the mis 


foriunes of othe: 


“Now Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 


Today Faith is as then. Today, as then, True Op.imism is Faith. 
individuals have suffered misfortunes in the past and many have succumbed, and that individuals will suffer misfortunes 
in the future and more wil! succumb, cannot be denied, but such misforiunes, however hard for the individuals, are after 
all individual misfortunes and will not, in fact cannot stay the world march of progress and prosperity. 

Do not be ashamed of your True Optimism, and do not be afraid to express it because you fear some pessimist 
may ridicule it and tell you that some day he will say “I told you so.” ’ m3 
Optimism by voice and deed; make known your Faith in Humanity; make known your Faith in your Nation; make 
known your Faith in the Future; make known your Faith in Yourself; and make known your Faith that the tide has 
turned and that Prosperity has its hand stretched to knock at the door, and will surely enter if we but heed it, instead 
of harkening to cowardly fear. 


Have courage and make kno 


NEAL BASSETT, President. 


. 85,000 worth of this equipment | 


Thinking men must be and are True Optimists. 


SUPERVISION 





Power Service 
Charge Retained 
In Bay State 


Reduction of Half Cent Per 


Kilowatt Hour Is Ordered 
In Suburbs by Utilities 
Commission 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 3. 


The general economic situation and the 
probability of increased taxes and greater 
fixer charges were stated by the Public 
Utilities Commission in orders just issued 
to be factors affecting proposed reductions 
ir rates for electric service. 


The Commission ordered a reduction of 
1s eent per kilowatt hour in the residential 
rates of the Suburban Gas & Electric Co., 
effective Sept. 1, but dieclined to abolish 
a monthly service charge of 50 cents or 
n charge of $3 for meter installation. 


“We are of the opinion,” the Commis- 
}sion stated, “that in view of the uncer- 
tainty of business conditions in the im- 
mediate future, of the strong likelihood of 
increased taxes and greater fixed charges, 
and of the great probability that the 
amount of uncolicctible bills will be largely 
increased, we do not feel warranted at 
the present tim in orderipg a reduction in 
rates greater than 's cent a kilowatt hour 
in each of the steps or blocks of the resi- 
dential rates and in the first step or block 
of the commercial rates.” 


At the same time the Commission de- 
nied am application of customers of the 
New Bedford Gas & Edison Light Co. for 
}a reduction in electric rates. 


“Because of the industrial situation in 
New Bedford,” the Commission said, “the 
company’s revenue from its electric busi- 
ness has fallen off and in addition local 
(taxes have been increased. The electric 
rates in New Bedford are not only lower 
than the rates in all communities simi- 
larly circumstanced, but in fact are al- 
|most as low for the average domestie con- 
sumer as the rates in Worcester, which are 
the lowest prescribed in the Common- 
wealth,” 





rica also showed marked decreases, while 
'a slight gain was noticeable in shipments 
to Venezuela. 


| Of the foregoing foreign shipments of 
excavators and power shovels, including 
parts and accesories amounted to about 
64 per cent of the total exports of con- 
struction machinery. The figure of $10,- 
740,000 for this type of equipment is $1,- 
| 000,000 in excess of the total for 1929, and 
continues the considerable expansion of 
this business which has been noticeable 
durin grecent years. 

This record is extremely noteworthy in 
view of the difficulties arising from for- 
eign price and credit competition and by 
excessive transportation costs in connec- 
tion with the delivery of such heavy equip- 
ment. The’ principal outlets for exca- 
vators and power shovels in order of im- 
portance during the period were: Cane 
ada, Chile, Greece, Russia, France, Mex 
ico, and the United Kingdom. 
| The demand for dredging machinery 
and road-grading and maintaining equip- 
ment also increased, while slight declines 
occurred in shipments abroad of concrete 
mixers and the miscellaneous items in- 
| cluded in the classification of “other road 
|}making equipment” and “other construe- 
| tion equipment.” 
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True Optimism is Faith; Faith in Humanity; Faith in the Nation; Faith in its Institutions; Faith in Yourself; Faith 
in the Present; and Faith in the Future. 

False Optimism is Hope based on Desire. 

Pessimism is compounded of lack of Faith in all that True Optimism is founded upon, and is acknowledgment of 
unbelief in self, too ofien coupled with the wish to p 

History, that Just Judge of Humanjiy, reads the record and inexorably records the verdict. 

TRe Verdict is, always has been, and always will be that True Optimism is justified and its results proven; that 
False Optimism cannot last because of its unsound foundaiion; and that Pessimism cannot prevail, but must ever fail 
because of its inherent untruth and viciousness. 

History records that the world progressed, and. was in every way better and more prosperous in the year 100 
records that the world progressed, and was in every way betier and more prosperous 
in the year 1000 than in the year 100 A. D.; History recovds that the world progressed, and was in every way better 
and more prosperous in the year 1900 than in the year 1000A, 
the world, and this record will show the year 2000 in every way better and more prosperous then the year 1900 A, D. 
It is reasonable to believe, and it is wise to believe, and most people do believe that the year 1931 will be in every way 
Voice, therefore, your belief by word and act and aid it to come true 


D.; and History will continue to record the progress of 


That 


wn your True 
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JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Tressurer 


HENRY M. GRATZ, President 
WELLS IT, 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President 
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Vice-President 


A. H. HASSINGER, 


BASSETT, 


President 


WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President VRCHIBAL 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


NEAL BASSETT, 
JOHN KAY, 


BASSETT, Vice-President 


Chairman of Board 
Vice-President 
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THE GIRARD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Vice-President 
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CHARLES L. 
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JOHN KAY, 
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JAMES SMITH 
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THE CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


JACKMAN, President 
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CHARLES L. JACKMAN, President 


President 
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J. SCOFTELD ROWE, President 
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Vice-President 
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Ass’t Managers 
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SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
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Vice-President 
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Vice-President 
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RAILROADS . 


First Rail Line 
Ends Operation 














I. C. C. Formally Authorizes 
- Delaware & Hudson to 
-Abandon Its 23 - mile 

Honesdale Branch 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
canalize the Lackawaxen River to make 
good descending navigation, and the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Canal Company 
formed to open communication by canal 
between the Delaware and Hudson Rivers. 

About that time George Stephenson, an 
English engineer, invented the steam loco- 
motive and in April, 1827, John B. Jervis, 
chief engineer for the canal company, was 
commissioned to survey a route for a rail- 
road across the Moosic Mountain between 
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XONTRACTS totaling $44,000,000 were 
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‘Public Building T 
Total 44 Millions for Week 


cS After 102 Years Semipublic Construction Included in List 


esident’s Committee 





let for public and semipublic construction 


|\4 Jast week, the President’s Emergency Committee for Employment announced 


Aug. 3. The projects are classified by States in the Committee’s announcement of 
new public works. The Committee’s statement of new building awards follows in 
full text: 
Arkansas: Nashville, high school,+ —- = ~ —— 
$50,000. ; 7 ing Pennsylvania 
California: Morgan Hill, gymnasium, | ACh ie. $22 ce: paving Telegraph Road, 
$25,000; Los Angeles, parochial school, | . ' ’ 


$26,205; West Los Angeles, chapel, $35,000; 


was | Oroville, gymnasium, $25,000; Santa Cruz, 
/paVing Bodfish Road, $31,289; San Fran- 
| cisco, Golden Gate Bridge, $21,852,139. 


Colorado: Denver, addition 
Hospital, $300,000. 

Connecticut: East Lyme, laundry, boiler 
room, storage building and sun porch, 
$53,484. 

Delaware: 


to Mercy 


Lewes, De Vries Memorial 


Carbondale and the canal’s terminus at | Building, $28,875. 


Honesdale. : 
Following the survey, Mr. Jervis repo 
that “horse power” e 
tion for pulling the coal cars up the 858- 
foot slope of Moosic Mountain, and rec- 


ommended the use of stationary steam | 


engines set on three inclines, ta.pull the 
cars by means of chains. The descent on 
the opposite side of the slope was retarded 
by means of a contrivance of sails, and a 
number of terraces and stationary engines. 


rted 
was out of the ques-| Providence Hospital, $125,000; Benjamin | ¢¢9 ogo, 


District of Columbia: Washington, ad- 
dition and alterations to nurses dormitory, 


Stoddert School, $106,900; Anacostia, bar- 
racks and boiler plant, $246,666. 


Florida: Winter Park, Annie Russell 
Theater, $100,000. , 

Georgia: McDonough, paving _ streets 
storm drainage, $35,000; Atlanta, railway 


bridge at Broad Street, $44,231. 
Illinois: Chicago, freight depot, ware- 


For 10 miles the route was level, and house and passenger station, $5,000,000; 
the company's engineer recommended use rip rapping for shore protection, $25,344; 
of steam locomotives for the mctive power Fast St. Louis, paving streets, $58,563; 
over that stretch. Madison County, grading road and bridge 


Buys English Locomotives work, $25,287; 


Morgan County, paving 





yor’ ; iti to filter 

Lad oan the ou a rails ae, 575.000! Gook Gounty, pump, house, 

coniing of wenden pier capped, With etn Tie" Gnade Park Re nel 

a — re tes ry ey to grade school, $50,000; addition to 

“America,” the “Delaware” and the “Hud- go ag gh to school, 

son,” were purchased from Mr. Stephen- $150,000: ion Senne Seana $ 
Paieoree the “America” was the first | Consolidated school, $35,000. 


: : ‘ it Iowa: Atlantic, remodeling post Office, 
locomotive ‘to arrive in the United States, $25,000: Cedar Rapids, sewage pumping 


the 


the “Stourbridge Lion” made the first eg ll Mit ty om 
] erican soil on Aug. 8, 1829. | Plant. os0.l00, ; es, 

towing the trial trip, however, it was vasaee Sioux City, grain elevator, 

seen that the rails = not Sc Scene? Wichita, Chas. B. Robinson 

Eeetice end it was stored. for several School, $155,755; St. Francis, improving 


h- | street, $32,751. 


years until the entire road was strengt Kentucky, Falmouth, post office, $40,- 


ened to bear its weight. Later, however, teh Wrankiort. auditorium and gymne- 
pens was SE ot ree ee | shame, Kentucky Industrial College, $25,- 
ee eee 000; Jefferstown, addition . 
Ren es ‘aie itti ‘000: Prestonburg, post office, 610; 
its decision and order permitting the re B t 
saat abandonment of the line, the Inter- Bowling Green, swimming pool, $25,000. 
state Commerce Commission declared: ° ~ 
“The record shows that the line has been | Airport Contract 
operated at a relatively large loss for sev- | 4¢ New Orleans 
eral years, and indicates no prospect of 


improvement in that regard. The road Louisiana: New Orleans, Airport, $1,- 
ain, to have outlived its | 500,000. a : 
ieee. se Maine: Portland, addition to court 
The through coal traffic, for which it house, $400,000. ; : 

was iontealty built, has long moved to Maryland: Chestertown, armory build- 
New York and the Northeast by other) ing, $51,000; Hyattsville, street paving, | 
channels, and now so much of the other;curb and gutters, $42,075; Rock Creek 
traffic is moving by motor truck that what; Park (Montgomery County), surfacing 
is left for the railroad is wholly inade- | roadway, $46,112. ; ah 

quate for its support. The operation of Massachusetts: Arlington, addition to 


he line is a burden upon the applicant’s | school, $150,000; Northampton, alterations 
inenons and upon the interstate com-|to Clarke School, $50,000; Woburn, grading 
merce carried on over the other portions! high school grounds, $25,000; Kingston, 
of its railroad. | hoarding school, $100,000; Boston, water- 
‘“Apparently the only section which will pipe, $121,455; Brookline, paving work, 
be injured by the abandonment proposed | $33,119; Newton, paving work, $39,111; 
is that along the middle of the Honesdale | Westfield, grading and paving work, $85,- 
Branch from Prompton to Waymart and | 627. ; 
the territory to the north tributary to Michigan: Ironwood, water. mains, $1,- 
those points, and in view of the excellent | 200; concrete paving, $10,000; Tarvia Pave- 
highway between Carbondale and Hones-|ment, $2,000; paving sidewalk, $1,000; 
dale and the extensive truck service, it is) Dearborn, sewage disposal plant, $75,000; 
impossible that the industries of this ter- | Muskegon Heights, paving work, $35,000; 
ritory will suffer greatly. The volume of! paving work, $60,000; Saginaw, auditonium 
traffic which they furnish to the railroad | annex, $40,000; Fair Grove, electric dis- 
is.small, and such inconvenience as they | tribution system, $75,000; Marysville, rec- 
may suffer through the proposed aban-|reation building, $35,000; Highland Park, 
dénment will be more than counter-; sewer, $40,000; St. Joseph, filteration sys- 
balanced by the relief thereby afforded | tem, $129,640. , 
to the applicant.” Minnesota: Worthington, grade school, 
$125,000; St. Paul, paving Burns Avenue, 
$17,000; Canby, addition to engine room, 
$75,000; Montgomery, paving, curbing and 
gutters, $27,607. 


Earnings of Hotels 


| $145,318; paving Laclede Station Road, $5,- 
| 268; grading and-draining Eatherton Road, 

$75,442; bituminous macadam, Centaur 
| Road, $34,890; paving Baldwin Road, $70,- 
/623; paving Oak Street, $25,202; paving 

Sacramento Avenue, $2,818; paving Green- 

way Avenue, $5,336; paving Jennings Sta- 
ltion Road, $1,450; grading and paving 
| work, $64,940. 


' Nebraska: Ansley, power and light 
plant, $32,000; Know County, bridges, 
$30,000; Pawnee City, high and grade 


school, $75,000. 
New Hampshire: Claremont, armory, 
New Jersey: Little Falls, industrial serv- 
ice distribution main, $537,375; Mountain 
Lake, paving work, $35,752; Prospect Park, 
paving North Ninth Street, $27,000; paving 
Hopper Street, $2,000; paving Brown Ave- 
nue and North Seventeenth Street, $14,- 
000; West Paterson, paving work, $37,245; 
Cape May, bulkhead, $40,000; Hawthorne, 
paving Central Avenue, $35,000; Irvington, 
top addition to police headquarters, $65,- 
000; Kearny, incinerator, $190,000; Lake 


} 


Musconetcong, dredging and dam work, | 


$79,200; Newark storm sewer, $145,000; 
Verona, school, $250,000; Belleville, paving 
work, $35,953; Essex County, storm drain- | 
age system, $79,998; Lindan, paving side- 


| walks, $66,575; Freehold, steel bridge, 
$25,000. 
New York: Plattsburg, college build- 


ing and practice school, $141,082; Ramsey, 
water system, $35,000; Rochester, Monroe | 
Junior-Senior School, $27,863; park and 
wharf development, $500,000; Tonawanda, 
bridge, $73,900; Tuckahoe, miscellaneous 
road improvements, $10,000; Alfred, addi- 
tion to school, $175,000; Cheektowaga, ; 
grade schol addition, $200,000; Freeport, | 
schools, $375,000; Jamestown, passenger 
station, $200,000; Mountaindale, addition 
to grade and high school, $50,000; Oneida 
County, highway work, $482,000; Rome, | 
| junior and senior high school, $250,000; | 
| Steuben County, reservoir No. 3 dam, $60,- | 

000; Wallkill, new State prison, $2,500,000; | 
| Yonkers, sewer, $28,000. 

North Carolina: Asheboro, dam for 
(water supply, $2,500; Mount Airy, dam 
| for water deposit, $5,780. 
| North Dakota: Makoti, grade and high 
| school, $50,000. 

Ohio: Bellevue, resurfacing street, $1,- 
000; Canton, concrete retaining wall, $4,- 
650; concrete retaining wall, $2,000; im- 
proving 12th and C Street, $1,100; storm 
sewer, Hafer Court, $1,011; storm sewer, 
Sixth Street, $1,860; sanitary sewer, Eighth 
| Street, $3,000; paving Hoover Place and 
Piper Court, $16,500; sanitary sewer, Fen- 

on Avenue, $3,212; sanitary sewer, Raff 

Road, $6,325; widening Twelfth Street, 
| $4,550; Delaware County, bridge and road- 
way, $23,631; Ottawa County, surfacing 
work, $29,265; Rockford, new water tower, 
$15,000; rebuilding and resurfacing streets, 
| $3,000; Shelby, sewer disposal plant, $5,- 
000; Idlewood sanitary sewer, $5,267; To- 
ledo, paving streets, $104,180; sewers, $10,- 
011; grade separations, $100,000; dock, $23,- 
622; dredging work, $6,187; Cleveland, 
, Storm and sanitary sewer, $30,681; storm 
and sanitary sewer, $49,921; St. Marys, 
boiler at municipal light plant, $58,000. 


‘New School Buildings 


Begun in Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania: Beaver County, Chip- 
pewa Consolidated School, $75,000; West- 
mayfield School, $40,000; Beaver Fall High | 
School, $200,000; Lincoln School, $20,000: | 
South Heights School, $20,000; Hollidays- 
burg, oiling streets, $1,000; storm chips for 
| Streets, $1,500; water bounding | streets | 
with stone ballast and limestone, $1,000; 


| 








| 


Municipal Airports 





New Landing Fields Planned 
At Sanford, Fla., and at 
Claremore, Okla. 


| For the week ended July 30, 1931, the 
| Aeronautics Branch has received informa- 
tion to the effect that the following cities 


| propose the establishment of municipal | 


airports: 

Sanford, Fla.; Claremore, Okla. 

The municipalities which follow should 
be deleted from the list of “proposed air- 
ports” carzied in Aeronautics Bulletin No. 
5, as the cities in question have estab- 
|lished the airports or the projects have 
been indefinitely postponed. 

Established: 


nell, Mo. 
Indefinitely postponed: 
Ark.; Skyforest, Calif.; Durant, Miss.; 


wo Cities to Build 


San Jose, Calif.; Quincy, | 
}Ill.; Columbus, Kans.; Arcadia, La.; Bag- | 


Trade and industrial conditions in for- 
eign countries are shown in the weekly 
review of world business just issued by 
the Department of Commerce. The re- 
view is based on reports from trade com- 
|missioners abroad. The section of the 
‘review dealing with nations of the Orient, 
}and Brazil, follows in full text: 


China 
China.—Heavy rains continue in the 
Yangtze region with severe floods in Anh- 





Springdale, | Wei, Honan and Kiangsi provinces having 


a disastrous effect on crops. The Shang- 


| Wellsboro, Pa.; Provo, Utah—Issued by | hai share market continues in a healthy 


the Department of Commerce. 


Wabash Road Seeks 


To Pledge Securities 





Company Negotiating for Loan 
Of 10 Million 


Application has just been made to the! churian wheat crop will be from 30 to 40 | and especially strong in Cebu. 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the|per cent larger than last year. 
Wabash Railway for permission to pledge | for wheat in Harbin are U. S. $0.33 per | 


certain of its assets amounting to $14,022,- 


| 


condition although during the past week 
it has been quieter than usual. North 
China trade is disrupted as a result of the 
recent unfavorable turn in political and 
military events. Railway schedules are 
irregular and delayed by troop movements. 
Flour prices are advancing and stocks de- 
creasing as a result of military purchases, 
but new orders are still limited owing to 
higher mill prices. The volume of new im- 
ports and exports continues limited. 
Present estimates indicate that the Man- 


Spot prices 


pood of 36 pounds and farmers are offering | 


SHIPPING . 





Business Conditions Abroad — 
_ Analyzed in Weekly Summary 


'Trade and Industrial Developments in Orien- 
tal Countries Reviewed in Survey 


showed a decrease of 40 per cent com- 
pared with May, 1930, while exports, which 
amounted to 68,380,000 florins ($27,352,000) 
declined 30 per cent from the same month 
a year earlier. (Florin equals $0.40.) 
American oil company has recently ap- 
plied for concessions totaling approxi- 
mately 750,000 acres in western New 
Guinea, which is virgin territory for oil 
exploitation in Netherland India. 


Philippine Islands 
Philippine Islands.—In spite of improve- 
ment in sugar prices and firm quotations 


for other export crops, general Philippine 
conditions continue unimporved. Auto- 


motive trade is very weak, foodstuff lines | 


are dull, an textile business is depressed 
because of an almost total absence of 
provincial demand. Since the recent fail- 
ure of a large local investment house, 
the credit situation is especially tight, de- 
| manding caution on the part of American 
}exporters. The copra market steady 
Manila 
arrivals are good and six oil mills are 
operating. Prices, which are mainly buy- | 


is 





An | 





. . AVIATION 





Expanded Trade 
With China and 
' India Advocated 


Representative Ackerman 
Predicts ‘Inevitable Re- 


turn of Industry to the 
High Peaks of Activity’ 


[Continued from Page 2.] 

cause the duties on foreign cloths has 
|been increased by the last tariff, he said 
|that the foreigners had absorbed that in- 
|crease, and the price for that identical 
material was the same as before the 
|“Hawley-Smoot” tariff had gone into ef- 
fect. 

Is not that a concrete example that the 
|tariff is not a tax borne by the con- 
| sumer? . 

At the present time corn is coming to 
this country from South Africa. Our 
tariff asks that it pay 25 cents a bushel 
|duty! But that “quarter” is paid by the 
| person or firm sending it to this country, 
'to meet the American price at port of 
‘entry. Would it help our farmers here 
‘to take it off? I should say decidedly it 
‘would not. Only recently a prominent 
| nation announced as its policy that it was 
going to try to put American sewing ma- 
chines out of the market in Poland. 

Do we want to abolish the duty on 
sewing machines in the United States so 











160 as security for outstanding promissory | the new crop for immediate cash delivered 
notes not exceeding $10,000,000 soon to be- | ir Tsitsihar at $0.10 per pood. Hong Kong 
come due. (Finance Docket No. 8930.) | trade figures for the second quarter of the 


A total of $10,357,160 of the assets | year show but a slight recession from the | house 


sought to be pledged consists of 258,929 | figures for the same period in 1930, while 
| Shares of Lehign Valley Railroad stock. | imports from the United States increased 


The remainder includes 1,217 shares of 
stock of the American’ Refrigerator 
Transit Company valued at $2,434,000; 
8.250 shares of stock of the New Jersey, 
Indiana & Illinois Railroad, and $406,000 
of its first lien termjnal bonds. 

Opinion of Officers 


j to U. S. $3,000,000 from $2,300,000 in the | 


| that the Malayan tin quota has been over- | 


1930 period. 
British Malaya 


British Malaya.—lIt is reliably reported 


“It is the judgment of the directors and | extended about 4,700 tons, involving a re- 


officers of the railway company, as well as | duction in the quota for the September to| 


that of the banking experts whose advice | November period. 
has been sought,” the application declared, | 


“that, under prevailing conditions of de- 
pression in industry and reduced railway 


relieving the credit situation in Germany 
and elsewhere) cannot be forecast, it is 
essential that railway borrowings be fully 
and adequately secured and that the col- 
lateral which the railway company now 
proposes to pledge, while affording an 
abundant margin of safety, even though 
conditions may grow worse before they 
become better, is in no degree excessive or 
beyond the reasonable requirements of 
conservative bankers, loaning money for 


a period of 12 months at an interest of | 


4'4 per cent.” 
Single Loan Sought 

_ The Wabash said that on July 30 it was 
indebted to certain New York City and St. 
Louis banks to the extent of $8,450,000 for 
money advanced for corporate purposes. 
“To provide for the repayment of these 
loans,” stated the application, “and to pro- 
vide for a further credit to enable it io 
meet its cash requirements to July 1, 1932, 
for operations, sinking funds and limited 
capital expenditures estimated to be ap- 
approximately $1,550,000, the railway com- 
pany is negotiating for a single loan of 
$10,000,000.” 

The proposed loan would be taken by 
banks represented by the promissory notes 
and bearing interest at the rate of 4% 
per cent, and secured by the pro rata 
—, and pledge of the securities men- 
ioned. 


The application proposes that of the to- 


; revenues the duration of which (notwith- | 
standing favorable crops and progress in | 


| 


! 


| 


tal $10,000,000 credit sought to be author- | 


ized, only $8,500,000 is to be available im- 
mediately and the balance of $1,500,000 
is to be drawn only when required and 
without additional collateral. 


Rulings in Railway Cases 
Are Announced by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


In Two States Shown 


Receipts in Idaho and Arizona 
For Year Analyzed 


Receipts of 92 hotels of 25 or more rooms 
in. Idaho in 1929 exceeded $2,000,000, a 
census of distribution report issued by the 
Bureau of the Census reveals. Of the 92 
hotels reporting, 90 were in operation 
throughout the year and two were of the 
resort type operating four and seven 
months of the year. 

The 90 hotels in operation the full year 
reported a total annual business of $2,335,- 
000, an average of 703 full-time employes 
and a total of $580,000 paid in salaries 
and wages during the year. These hotels 
also reported 4,859 guest rooms and a din- 
ing-room seating capacity of 2,210. 

Twelve of these hotels were owned by 
corporations, while 78 were owned by in- 
dividuals and partnerships. 

In view of the fact that only two resort- | 
type hotels were reported in Idaho, no sta- | 
tistics can be given without disclosing in- 
dividual operations. 


Arizona 
Receipts of 99 hotels of 25 or more rooms} 
in Arizona in 1920 totaled $5,502,000, a| 
census of distribution report issued by the | 
Bureau of the Census reveals. Of the 99 
hotels reporting, 93 were in operation} 
throughout the year and six were of the! 
resort type operating from four to eight 
months of the year. 
The 93 hotels in operation the full year 
reported a total annual business of $4,- 
334,000, an average of 1,032 full-time em- 


__— 


| salaries and wages during the year. 


Mississippi: Yazoo City, street paving, 
$148.000; Meridian, paving work, $250,000. 

Missouri: Chariton County, culverts and 
bridges, $42,000; Moberly, addition to dam 
at reservoir, $1,119; trunk sewer, $2,545; 
Kansas City, paving work, $80,502; St. 
Joseph, paving alley, $2,270; improving 
Diagonal Avenue, $2,272; improving Fifth 
Street, $17,361; improving street, Edmond- 
Sylvanie, $3,455; oiling Dewey Avenue, 
$93; improving Krug Park driveway, $17,- 
949; improving Lovers Lane, $18,312; oiling 
Savannah Avenue, $686; oiling 
streets, $6,601; repairing main sewer, $2,- 
191; sanitary sewer, $1,821; St. Louis, pav- 
ing and gutters, $42,548; Lodge Building, 
$10,000; St. Louis County, paving Char- 
bonier Road, $125,897; bituminous mac- 
adam New Halls Ferry, $15,874; 
Telegraph Road, $2,089; water bound mac- 
adam, Spr Drive, $12,685; water bound 
macadam, Sconic Drive, $8.935; water 
bound macadam, West Mary Avenue, $6,- 
436; paving Madison Avenuc, $855; bitumi- 
nus macadam, Milburn Avenue, $11,888; 
paving Air Port Road, $56,75; paving Air 


ployes and a total of $1,063,000 paid in 
These 
hotels also reported 5,637 guest rooms and 
a dining-room seating capacity of 1,833. 

Seventeen of these hotels were owned by 
corporations, while 76 were owned by in- 
dividuals and partnerships, 

Receipts of the six resort-type hotels 
totaled $1,168,000 in 1929 and $241,000 was 
paid in salaries and wages. These hotels 
had 583 guest rooms and a dining-room 
seating capacity of 1,100. All of these 
hotels were owned by corporations.—/s- 
sued by the Bureau of the Census. 


Bonds for Investment 


Our August Bond Circular contains an 
extensive list of bonds diversified as to 
type, maturity, yield, and other invest- 


ment considerations. 


We shall be glad to supply copies of 


“Bonds for Investment” upon request. 


Chase Harris Forbes 
Corporation 
60 Cedar Street, New York 
922 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





water line, $300; general maintenance of 0M Aug. 3 made public decisions in rate 
streets, $11,100; Library, grade school, $50,- | and finance cases, which are summarized 


various | 


culvert, | 


000; Minersville, street and highway work, 
$15,000; baseball park, $10,000: Morrisville, ; 
paving sidewalk, curbs and gutters, $30,- 
000; repairing ao of streets, $18,- 
000; DuBois, maintenance work, $20,291; | 
Gettysburg, concrete work, Center Square, 
$2,500; Montgomery County, highway | 
| bridge, $36,844; Willow Grove, sewers, 
$127,614. | 


| Rhode Island: East Greenwich, court- | 
| house, $28,000. | 
South Dakota: Mitchell, sanitary sewer, 
| $665; grading work, graveling and curb- 

ing, $1,278; sanitary sewer, $328; paving | 
| sidewalks, $939; miscellaneous grading | 
, work, $1,000; extensions to water mains, 
| $1,500. 

Tennessee: Bledsoe County, drilling well, 
$105; Cocket County, minor repairs to} 
| buildings, $500; Friendship, rebuilding | 
high school, $25,000; Knox County, Youngs | 
| High School, $27,265. | 

Texas: Angelina County, adding one 
|room to school, $800; adding one room to 
: School, $500; eight-rdoom school, $10,000: 
{adding one room to school, $500; adding 
;two rooms to school, $1,186; Guadalupe | 
County, additions to schools, $7,350; San | 
| Antonio, river improvement work, $10,000; 
dressing room, open-air theater, $1,500; | 
|air conditioning system, new city market, | 
' $2,000; flood lights for sunken gardens, 
| Brackenridge Park, $750; administration | 
| building and cottage, $48,192; Amarillo, | 
airway lighting, $32,315; senior high | 
| School, $1,500,000; Colmesneil, school, $25,- | 
| 000; El Paso, airway lighting, $82,202; Jef- 
terson, remodeling postoffice, $52,524. 

Utah: Salt Lake City, remodeling phys- 
ical science building, $51,928. 
| Virginia: Charlottesville, gas mains, 
grading and developing athletic 
field, $3,600; Harrisonburg, water mains, 
$3,501; paving sidewalks, curbs and gut- 
ters, $3,873; sewer, $6,888; roadway, $18,- 
449; Waynesboro, improvements and ex-| 
tension to water supply system, $100,000. 

Washington: Port Angeles, grading and 
paving work, $4,177; paving sidewalks, $11,- 
993; paving sidewalks, $2,271; paving side- 
walks and grading work, $6,215; grading 
streets, $3,700; paving sidewalks, $2,265. 
wa West Allis, paving sidewalks, 

’ ‘. 


Texas Commission Sets 
Hearing on Railroad Rates 


AUSTIN, Tex., Aug. 3. 
The Texas Railroad Commission has set 
|for hearing in Dallas, beginning Aug. 21, 
the application of railroad lines for a 
general 15 ger cent increase in freight 
rates intrasvate to conform to the gen- 
eral increase for which they have applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Roof Airport for Autogyros 
Being Planned at London 


Autogyros will land on the roof of a 
London store if plans to establish a roof 
airport are carried out. 
ings have been made outside London on a 
space equivalent to that available on the 
roof to ascertain whether sufficient space 
exists on the roof for landing purposes. 
The autogyro company examined the roof 
of the store and pronounced it excellent 
for a landing space.—I/ssued by the De- 
partment of Commerce. 


_ 





Tests for land-| 


as follows: 


No. 22099.—Kittle Manufacturing Company, 
v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway: 
Upon reconsideration, findings in original 
report, 472 I. C. C. 243, that the rates on 
orchard heaters, in carloads, from San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, and Riverside, Calif.. 
to interstate destinations throughout the 
United States, and from Toledo, Ohio, to 
points in Pacific coast territory, were not 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, affirmed. 
Complaint dismissed. 

F. D. No. 8871.—Acquisition by the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad Company of control 
of the 10-mile Chester & Mount Vernon 
Railroad Company, by purchase of its com- 
— capital stock, approved and author- 
zed, 

F. D. No. 8480.—Kansas City Terminal Ry. 
Construction: 

1. Certificate issued authorizing the Kan- 
sas City Terminal Railway Company to con- 
struct an extension of its line of railroad 
in Jackson County, Mo. 

2. Acquisition by the Kansas City Terminal 
Railway Company of control, by lease, of a 
portion of the railroad of the Missouri Pa- 
cific Railroad Company in Jackson County, 
Mo., approved and authorized. 

3. Certificate issued authorizing the Kansas 
City Southern Railway Company to operate 
over the proposed lines of the Kansas City 
Terminal Railway Company between cer- 
tain points and to abandon a portion of its 
line of railroad in Jackson County, Mo. 

4. Public convenience and necessity not 
shown to require the construction by the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Company of 
an etxension of its line of railroad in Jack- 
son County, Mo. Application, in so far as it 
requests authority for such construction, 
denied without prejudice. 

F. D. No, 8609.-—Present and future public- 
convenience and necessity not shown to re- 


| quire the acquisition and operation of a 15- 


mile line of railroad in Decatur, Macon 
County, Ill., by the Lake Decatur & East- 
ern Railroad Company. Application denied. 

F. D. No. 8615.—Certificate issued author- 

izing the Rockcastle River Railway Company 
to abandon, as to interstate and foreign 
commerce, (a) its entire line of railroad, 
and (b) operatio.. under trackage rights 
over a branch line of the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad Company, all in Jackson and 
Laurel Counties, Ky. 
F. D. No. 8755.—Ceritficate issued permit- 
ting abandonment by the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company (1) of a branch line of 
railroad in Jefferson County, Mont., and 
(2) of operation under trackage rights over 
a line of the Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany in Lewis and Clark and Jefferson Coun- 
ties, Mont. 

F. D. No. 8846 and related cases._-United 
Railways Company Construction: Certificate 
isued authorizing the United Railways Com- 
pany (1) to construct a line of railroad, and 
(2) to abandon a line of railroad, all in 
Multnomah County, Oreg. 


Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 





Applications received by the Federal Ra- 
1dio Commission Aug. 3 were made public 
as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

WFEA, Rines Hotel Co., Manchester, N. H., 
modification of construction permit to show 
‘exact location of transmitter at Daniel Web- 
ster Highway, 5.8 miles south of Manchester, 

H 


z 


KFBI, The Farmers & Bankers Life In- 
surance Co., Milford, Kans., construction per- 
mit to change equipment and increasé power 
from 5 kw. to 10 kw.; facilities of WCHI 
and/or WJAZ. 


WAAW, Omaha Grain Exchange, Omaha, 
Nebr., license to cover construction permit 
|} granted April 21, 1931, for local transmitter 


‘move and changes in equipment 
| KVOS, 


Inc., Bellingham, Wash., license to 
cover construction permit to install new 
transmitter and move transmitter locally 
(construction permit granted July 10, 1931). 


KFUP, Fitzsimons General Hospital, Colfax 
and Peoria Streets, Denver, Colo., voluntary 
assignment of license and construction per- 
mit to S. H. Patterson. 


India 


India.—Trading conditions continue dull | porary and the sharp weakening of ex-| 


ers ideas, are 5.375 pesos per picul of 
/139 pounds, Manila; Cebu, 5.75; Legaspi, 
5.25; and Hondagua, 5.125 pesos, for ware- 
grade resecado. (Peso equals 

Abaca trade is dull, and open 
| transactions on the market are negligible. 
| Prices are nominal at 18 pesos per picul 
for grade E; F, 14; I, 11; J-1, 850; J-2, 
7; K, 6.25; and L-1, 5, with sellers asking 
from a quarter to a half peso more for 
grades J-1 and below. 


| $0.50.) 


Brazil 


Brazil—July volume of business. re- 
mained at approximately the same low 
level as in June. The tendency of the 
import market to improve was only tem- 


| 


jthat they may come in quantities from 
abroad and put out of work the hundreds 
|of workingmen here now engaged in build- 
|ing sewing machines Would that help 
| more persons to be engaged in gainful op- 
erations? 


| Czech Shoe Imports 


| The shoe makers of Massachusetts 
state that importations of shoes from 
| Czechoslovakia have increased ten-fold— 
that is, 1,000 per cent. Imports into the 
United States from Germany of shoes in 
| May, 1931, totaled 67,998 pairs the Bureau 
|of Foreign and Domestic Commerce tells 
me) as against 7,067 pairs in May, 1930—a 
; yea rago, but the average value of these 
| shoes has decreased from $3.17 a pair in 
1930 to $1.37 a pair in 1931. 

Since 1913, trade with Latin A(merica 


in Calcutta but Jute interests are heart- change in July resulted in the cancella- | increased over 73 51/100 over an 18-year 


ened by the preliminary forecast which 
indicates a considerable reduction from 
last season's output. Imports during June 
were greater in value than for the preced- 
ing month, but lower than for June last 
year. It is anticipated that India will 
float a new loan in London in the near 
future provided interest rates continue 
favorable. 
Japan 

Japan.—Business and finance in Japan 
benefited from the favorable action of the 
syndicate of New York banks on the Tai- 
wan Electric Power Company bond issues 
and now the Industrial Bank of Japan is 
issuing a five-year debenture to the 
amount of 10,000,000 yen, paying 5.5 per 
cent for the further use of the power com- 
pany. This project will materially aid the 
industrial development of Taiwan. An- 
other debenture issue of interest is that of 
Kobe City, totaling 10,595,000 yen, issued 
at 100 yen with interest rate of 5.5 per 
cent. The term is for 18 years. 

Deposits in Tokyo clearing house banks 
were off 46,000,000 yen as of July 18, while 
postal savings increased in_ similar 
amount, presumably owing to the reduc- 
tion in bank interest rates, and the rede- 
posit in postal savings of interest received 
on bank deposits on July 1. Passenger 
and freight receipts on government rail- 
ways for June were down 3,000,000 ven 
from the same month in 1930. Bad 
weather continues to damage the rice 
crop. The July 1 preliminary estimate of 
the 1931 crop was placed at 60,400,000 koku 
(309,248,000 bushels). The large private 
shipbuilding interests in Japan are con- 
sidering cooperative operations. 


Netherland East Indies 


Netherland East Indies.—Netherland 
East Indian foreign trade in May, figures 
tor which are just released, fell to the 
lowest values for both exports and im- 
ports since the decline set in. Imports, 


{valued at 43,612,000 florins ($17,444,800) 


| traffic with 


~—-- 


Commercial Traffic 


| tion of orders placed at the former higher 
| milreis quotations. Manufacturing indus- 
| tries are more active except in Sao Paulo 
| where textile workers are striking. Coffee 
|exports were the lowest in some time, 
|having amounted to 588,402 bags from 
Santos; 450,776 bags from Rio de Janeiro; 
land 96,244 bags from Victoria. Stocks 
|were: Santos, 1,264,689 bags; Rio de 
Janeiro, 464,503 bags; and Victoria, 76,- 
|877 bags. Prices declined. Up-state 
|stocks of Sao Paulo old crop coffees 
on June 30 were estimated at 18,567,650 
; bags, and the new crop is now being esti- 
mated by the trade at slightly under 18,- 
000,000 bags. 

The 1930-31 crop totaled about 9,500,000 
bags of which about 7,800,000 bags will 
|form part of the approximately 18,000,000 
bag stock Leing purchased py the federal 
government. The proceeds of the new 10 
shilling tax for the period of July 1 to 
25 on Sao Paulo exports totaled 10,095 
|contos ($700,000), permitting the  pur- 
|chase of 244,000 bags of types 6 to 8: for 
|destruction. The banking movement has 
| been slow with no demand for funds for 
}commercial purpoes. Discounts have been 
low in volume, the rate for prime paper 
being 6 to 7 per cent. 
erally have been difficult and the credit 
| situation has been very unsatisfactory. 

Although no important failures have 
|occurred, firms in all classes of business 
with excellent credit records for many 


years are now resquesting extensions. Al- | 


| though exchange weakness has stimulated 
jimport buying slightly, there is little 
change in the demand for domestic prod- 
ucts and industrial and employment con- 


ditions remained pratcically unchanged in ' 


'Rio de Janeiro. In Sao Paulo unemploy- 
ment has increased, the textile strike be- 
ing largely responsible. 


(The survey of conditions in Euro- 
pean countries will be printed in full 
tert in the issue of Aug. 5.) 


| 


in Panama Canal 


Involves Fewest Vessels Since 1925 


Commercial traffic through the Canal 
during the month of June, 1931, 
with 400 transits, was the lowest June 


respect to the number of 
transits since 1925, when 368 commercial 
vessels were transited. The aggregate net 
tonnage (Panama Canal measurement) 
of 2,058,546 of the 400 vessels transiting 
last month was the lowest June tonnage 
since 1926, when a total of 1,990,344 net 
tons (in 419 vessels) were passed through. 
The cargo tonnage passing through in the 


{past month, 1,758,976 tons, was the lowest 
| June cargo tonnage since 1922, just prior 
to the beginning of the heavy minéral 
|oil movement from California. 

In comparison with June, 1930, traffic 
for the past month declined 78 transits 
(16.3 per cent), 299,691 net tons (12.7 per 
cent), and 388,205 cargo tons (18.1 per 
cent), and in comparison with June, 1929, 
decreased 103 transits (20.0 per cent), 293.- 
885 net tons (12.5 per cent), and 665,026 
|cargo tons (27.4 per cent) .—Issued by the 
Panama Canal, 


cl ranges in Status of National aks | 
Are Announced hy Comptroller Pole 





Changes in the status of National banks 
for the week ended Aug. 1 were an- 
nounced by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency on Aug. 3 as follows: 

Charters issued: 


The First National Bank in Aurora, Il., 
capital, $200,000. President, V. C. Benesteel; 
cashier, H. C. Reed 


The First National Bank in Brockway, Pa., 
capital, $65,000. President, R. W. Beadle; 
cashier, W. H. Mayes. 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of Weyauwega, 


Wis., capital, $25,000; effective July 14, 1931. 
Liquidating agent, A. A. Stroschein. Liqui- 
dating committee, G. W. Moody, William A 
Rossey, A. L. Kosanke and A. J. Riecke. Ab- 
sorbed by Farmers & Merchants Bank of 
Weyauwega, Wis. 

The Kearny National Bank, Kearny, N. J., 
capital, $200,000; eeffctive May 19, 1931. Liq- 
uidating committee, Carl Egner, Herman 


Neger, Newark, N. J., and James Salmond Jr., 
Arlington, N. J. Succeeded by Kearny Na- 
tional Bank. Kearny, N. J. 


The First National Bank in Siloam Springs, 
Ark., capital, $50,000; effective Dec. 8, 1930. 
Liquidating agent, Z. W. Ford, Siloam Springs, 
Ark. Succeded by The Hutchings First Na- 
tional Bank of Siloam Springs, Ark. 

The Norway National Bank, Norway, Me., 
capital, $150,000; effective at close of business 
July 25, 1931. Liquidating agent, Walter L. 
Gray, South Paris, Me. Absorbed by Casco 
Mercantile Trust Company, Portland, Me. 


The Second National Bank of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., capital, $300,000; effective July 24, 1931. 
Liquidating agents, A, C. Robinson and J. O. 
Miller. Absorbed by First National Bank at 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Peoples National Bank of Hillsboro, 
Tll., capital, $60,000; effective July 25, 1931. 
Liquidating committee, M. J. McMurey, I. W. 
Brown and Charles Weber, Hillsboro, Ill. Ab- 
sorbed by The Montgomery County Loan & 
Trust Company of Hillsboro, Ill. 

The First National Bank of Gulfport, Miss., 


capital, $400,000; effective July 18, 1931. Liq- 
uidating committee, James L. Berry, P. A. 
Stilwell and J. H. Beeman, Gulfport, Miss. 


Succeeded by 
port, Miss. 
The Security National Bank of Wichita Falls, 
Tex., capital, $200,000; effective at close of 
business July 22, 1931. Liquidating commit- 
tee, J. A. Staley, J. A. Richolt, J. C. Mytinger, 
N. M. Clifford, J. C. Ward, Joe E. Ward and 
John W. Thomas, Wichita Falls, Tex. Ab- 


First National Bank in Gulf- 


sorbed by The City National Bank, The First 


National Bank and the Wichita State Bank 
& Trust Company, of Wichita Falls, Tex. 
The Citizens National 
Minn., capital, $50,000; effective June 9. 1931. 
Liquidating agents, board of directors of the 
liquidating bank. Absorbed by The Fairmont 
National Bank, Fairmont, Minn. 
The First National Bank of 
capital, $25,000; effective July 29, 1931. Li- 
quidating agent. K. A. Reed, Gallitzin. Pa. 
Succeeded by The First National Bank in 
| Gallitzin, Pa 
Columbia National Bank of Portland, Oreg., 
capital, $275,000; effective July 1, 1931. Liq- 
uidating agent, Harry Swart. 514 Board of 
Trade Building, Portland, Oreg. Absorbed by 


Gallitzin, Pa., 


|The American National Bank of Portland, 
Oreg. 

Consolidations: 

The First National Bank, capital, $150,000, 


and The Taylor National Bank. capital, $150,- | 


000, Taylor, Tex., consolidated Jply 27 under 
act of Nov. 7, 1918, as amended Feb. 25, 1927, 
under the charter of The First National Bank 
of Taylor. No. 3027, and under the corporate 
title of ‘First-Taylor National Bank.” with 
capital stock of $150,000. 
pranohas authorized under act of Feb. 25, 
‘e 


The Old National Bank of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., three branches at Broadway and Taylor 
Street, Woodland Avenue and Calhoun Street, 
| Creighton Avenue and Holton Avenue. 

' 
| 


| Changes in the status of State banks 
}for the week ended July 31 have just 
|}been announced by the Federal Reserve 
Board as follows: 


| Admitted to membership: 

Central Republic Bank & Trust Co., 
cago, Ill., capital, $14,000,000 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois). 

Absorbed by national bank: 
| Steubenville Bank & Trust Co., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio, capital. $650,000; absorbed by Na- 
| tional Exchange Bank, Steubenville, Ohio. 
| Consolidation: 
| Ottumwa Savings Bank. capital, $100,000. 
Iowa National Bank, capital, $200,000, Ottumwa 
National Bank, capital, $100,000. Wapello 
| County Savings Bank, capital. $50,000, all of 
| Ottumwa, Iowa, consolidated under new 
charter and title of Union Bank & Trust Co,, 
| capital, $300,000. 
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Status of State Banks 
In the Reserve System 


Chi- 
(successor to 


Collections gen- | 


Bank of Fairmont, | 


| period and in 1930 it increased 87 per cent 
| over the year 1929. 

| Almost all of the countries to which we 
| make exports have tariffs. In the past— 
and in addition thereto—many of these 
| countries have export tariffs of their own 
from which they derive revenue and which 
by the Constitution of the United States 
| we cannot impose on any article leaving 
| the country. Those countries must decide 
|that question for themselves—whether 
;such export tariffs prevent additional 
commerce with us. 

Do our Western friends realize that on 
25 products of the soil in the United 
States, comprising almost everything that 
the farmer produces, including wheat, 
;corn, cotton, bacon, lard, apples, milk, 
prunes, rice and sugar, 53 leading foreign 
countries charge a tariff rate of 100 per 
cent greater.than does the Hawley-Smoot 
law on these same products when they 

send them to us? 

However, it is not the business of the 
United States to prescribe what these 53 
countries should do in the premises. My 
authority for this statement consists of 
detailed facts from statistics by the Fed- 
|eral Tariff Commission furnished to the 
| Growers Tariff League of San Francisco, 
from whom any further additional infor- 
mation can be obtained. 

Incidentally the United States should at 
the present time make strong and further 
continued efforts to increase trade rela- 
tions with India and China, wherein live 
800,000,000 people, or two-fifths of the 
world’s population. The underlying sen- 
timent in these countries is very friendly 
to the United States. The trade with 
India since the World War has and is now 
increasing. It is not an impossibility that 
events transpiring in the near future, con- 
nected with a Dominion status for India, 
might tremendously augment our export 
balance to that country. 


icentucky Asks Ohio 
Land Condemnation 





Right of Eminent Domain Chal- 
lenged in Bridge Case 


CoLumsus, Ouro, Aug. 3. 

Whether the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky has a right to condemn land in the 
State of Ohio for an approach to a bridge 
over the Ohio River, the construction of 
which was authorized by an Act of Con- 
gress, has just been presented to the Ohio 
Supreme Court in a petition for a writ of 
prohibition to prevent an Ohio probate 
judge from trying a condemnation case. 

The bridge is being constructed by the 
Kentucky Highway Commission under the 
Act of Congress and a law enacted by the 
Kentucky Legislature, and is to connect 
Maysville, Ky., and Aberdeen, Ohio. 

The land in question is owned by the 
Maysville Bridge Co., of Cincinnati, an 
Ohio corporation. The Kentucky Com- 
mission failed to reach an agreement with 
the bridge company on the price to be 
paid for the land needed for the Ohio 
approach and several weeks ago sought 
to institute condemnation proceedings be- 
fore Judge John G. Quinlan, probate judge 
of Brown County. 

Attorneys for the bridge company chal- 
lenged the right of the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky to bring such proceedings and 
contended that the act of Congress is un- 
constitutional. Judge Quinlan, however, 
held that act to be constitutional and 
instructed the sheriff of Brown County 
to draw a jury to try the condemnation 
case. 
| The bridge company then appealed to 
the Supreme Court to prevent this trial, 
contending that the act of Congress is 
unconstitutional, that the acts of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature are void with respect 
to real estate situated in Ohio, and that 
| the Ohio statutes do not confer any right 
of appropriation on the Commonwealth 
of Kentucky. 





| 





JE invite inquiry regard- 

ing the operations and 

securities of the Associated 
Gas and Electric System. 


Founded in 1852 


Properties in 26 States and 
the Canadian Maritime Prov- 
inces. Service to 1,430,681 
customers in well established 
public utility territories. 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 
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Trade Conditions 
Generally Dull in 
Richmond Area 


Business Mostly Seasonal 
With Few Developments, 
Federal Reserve Review 
States 





| 
| 
| 
| 


‘ 


RicHMmonD, Va., Aug. 3.—Business in the 
Fifth Federal Reserve District between the 
first of June and the middle of July was 
mostly seasonal in nature, with no out- 
standing developments, according to the 
monthly review of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond, just released for publi- 
cation. The review points ogt that the 
period between the middle of June and the 
middle of August is usually one of the 
dullest of the year in trade and industry, 
and so far this year is no exception. 

The district summary follows in full 
text: 

Rediscounts for member banks held by 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
declined slightly iast month, and on July 
15 were less than rediscounts held a year 
earlier. The bank’s holdings of Govern- | 
ment securities doubied during the year, 
however, and therefore total earning as- 
sets of the Richmond bank were larger at 
the middle of July than on the corre- 
sponding date in 1930. 

Fifty-two regularly reporting member 
banks in the fifth district reduced their 
cutstanding loans and further increased 
their investments in bonds and other se- 
curities between the middle of June and| 
the middle of July, and on July 15 their} 
loans were 13 per cent less than a year 
ago, while their investments in bonds and 
securities were 28 per cent higher. 


Bank Deposits Increase 

Both demand and time deposits rose 
slightly in the reporting banks last month, 
and aggregate deposits were higher than 
@ year ago, due to a large increase in sav- 
ings and time deposits. On July 15, 1931, | 
the reporting banks were borrowing less 
from the reserve bank than a month or a 
year earlier. Debits to individual accounts 
figures for the five weeks ended July 15, 
1931, showed a seasonal increase over deb- 
its for the preceding five weeks, ended 
June 10, 1931, but the increase was some- 
what smaller than occurs in most years. 

In comparison with debits for the five 
weeks ended July 16, 1930, those for the 
corresponding five weeks this year showed 
a decline of 12.5 per cent, only 3 of 24 
cities showing higher 1931 figures. Total 
debits in 24 cities for the first half of 
1931 were 12 per cent less than debits in 
the first half of 1930, every city reporting 

slower figures this year. 

Employment conditions showed no im- 
provement last month, but instead there 
seems to have been some additional work- 
ers laid off either temporarily or perma- 
nently, scattered industrial plants and 
business houses made wage reductions, and 
Jabor trouble developed in West Virginia 
coal mining regions. Coal production, 
slightly above that of May, continued be- 
low the rate of production of June last] 
year. 

Textile mills continue to find business 
hard to obtain, especially advance orders, 
but, on the whole, it appears that Rifth 
District mills are doing rather better than 
the average for the United States. Cot- 
ton prices were slightly higher last month 
than in the preceding one, but consi 








erably below the corresponding 1930 prices. | 


Cotton Acreage Lower 

Official aereage figures for this year’s 
cotton crop show a reduction of 10 per 
cent for the country as a whole, Fifth 
District cétton States making larger re- 
ductions than the national average. Con- 
struction work provided for jin permits 
issued and contracts awarded in June were 
much lower than the work provided for 
in June last year. 

Retail trade as reflected in department 
store sales showed an increase of 3.4 per 
cent over June trade last year, but whole- 
sale trade in four or five lines showed 
lower 1931 sales, shoe jobbers reporting 
the only increase last month. 

Agricultural developments in June and 
the first half of July were favorable on 
the whole, and while the outlook for 
money crops is not good from a 
standpoint, production prospects in the 
Fifth district are better than in average 
years, and are far above those of 1930 in 
the sections of the district which were, 
damaged by the drought last Summer and} 
Fall. In practically all sections of the| 
district farmers have larger acreages in 
crops used primarily for home consump- 
tion, and this will enable them to get 
along next Winter on less cash than they 
needed last Winter, when they had very 


little food for themselves or feed for their! 


stock, chiefly as a result of the disastrous 
drought. 


Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Kansas: H. W. Koeneke, Bank Commissioner, 
has announced: Redfield State Bank. Redfield, 
merged with City State Bank, Fort Scott. 
First State Bank, Bellaire, merged with First | 
National Bank, Smith Center. Milton State 
Bank, Milton, and Burrton State Bank, Burr- 
ton. closed. 

New Jersey: Frank H. Smith, Commissioner 
of Banking. has announced: Liberty Bank. 
New Brunswick, merger agreement into the 
New Brunswick Trust Company, filed. Vails- 
burg Trust Company, Newark, capital in- 
reased from $200,000 to $300,000. Second Bank 

Trust Company, Hoboken, certificate of dis- 
continuance of business filed. Blackwood 
Trust Company. Blackwood, merger agree- 
ment into the First National Bank & Trust 
Company. Blackwood, filed. 


Conditi 





onS 


tatement 


The Federal Reserve Board's condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 
banks in leading cities on July 29, made 
public Aug 3, shows little change in total 
loans and investments for the week, a de- 
crease of $41,000,000 in loans being offset 
by an increase of $53,000,000 in invest- 
ments. 

Time deposits increased $23,000,000 dur- 
ing the week, net demand deposits de- 
clined by a small amount, and Govern- 
ment deposits declined $19,000,000. Bor- 
rowings from Federal reserve banks de- 
creased $5,000,000. 

Loans on securities declined $29,000,000 
at reporting member banks in the New 
York district and $26,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks, and increased $8,000,000 in 
the Chicago district. 
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| inter-governmental debts, including repa- 
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German Crisis Overshadows 
Domestic Money Transactions 


Developments Are Reviewed by Federal Re- 


serve Bank of New York 





New York, N. Y., Aug. 3.—Develop- 
ments in the domestic money market dur- 
ing July were overshadowed by happenings 
abroad, more particularly in Germany, it 
is stated in the monthly review of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. which 
follows a discussion of the money market 
with a review of banking and credit in 
Germany. 

(The section of the review dealing with 
the money market in July appeared in 
the issue of Aug. 3.) 

The section of the review discussing 
banking and credit in Germany follows in| 
full text: 

Developments in the domestic money | 
market during July were overshadowed by 
happenings abroad, more particularly in 
Germany. The temporary lull in Ger- 
many’s financial difficulties, which fol-} 
lowed upon the announcement of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s proposal on June 20 that 
payments of principal and interest on all 





rations, be suspended for one year, was 
succeeded by a renewed outward move- 
ment of funds from that country, repre- 
senting a further loss of confidence, both 
at home and abroad, in its economic and 
budgetry position. Between June 23 and 
July 15 the Reichsbank’s gold stock and 
foreign exchange reserve declined by about 
$3,300,000, notwithstanding the fact that 
during this period a central bank credit 
of approximately $100,000,.000 was made 
available, directly, and an American pri- 
vate bank credit of $50,000,000 was made 
available, indirectly, to the Reichsbank. 


Efforts of Germany .~ 


'To Check Losses 


The rapid depletion of Germany’s liquid] 
banking resources during June and July 
made critical a situation which had never 
fully recovered from the lesser crisis of 
October, 1930. The gold and foreign ex- 
change reserve of the Reichsbank, which 
stood at $700,000,000 on Sept. 15, 1930, was 
only $613,000,000 at the end of May, 1931, 
and the precipitous decline from that 


point until mid-July reduced the central! 


bank's reserve by $258,000,000 or about 42 
per cent. This movement was tantamount 
to a run on the German banking syste 

and placed that system in the impossible’ 
position of being called to meet, upon de- 
mand, many obligations which ordinarily 
would have been in effect, deferred liabili- 


Silver Importation 
Ts Lacking at India 
In Eight-day Period 


Department of Commerce 
Says Condition Is Not Un- 
usual and May Not Have 
Any Significance 


The Bombay office of the Department 
of Commerce reported that there had 
been no imports of silver received at that 
port during the week ending July 29 ac- 
cording to an announcement Aug. 3 by the 
Department. 

Although the Department was without 
advices from Bombay as to the reason 
for the absence of silver imports, it was 
explained orally at the Department that 
such a condition did not necessarily have 
any significance. It has happened that 
every week this year has shown some im- 
ports but there were at least two occa- 
sions during 1930, according to the expla- 
nation, when there were no imports at 
Bombay. 


Possible Explanations 


The statement was made, for example, 
that there may have been no ship arrivals 
during the period mentioned, or other 
factors of a temporary nature may have 
influenced the shipment of silver so that 
none was handled for Bombay at the par- 
ticular time. It was added, however, that 
this explanation was made without official 
word from Bombay and only later dis- 
patches will disclose whether importance 
attaches to the condition or whether it is 
merely a part of the fluctuation that per- 
sists in regard to silver movement. 

The Department's announcement follows 
in full text: 

For the eight days ended July 29 there 
were no imports of silver into India, ac- 
cording to a cablegram received in, the 
Commerce Department from its Bombay 
| office. For the preceding eight days im- 
| ports totaled 20 bars. 

The total offtake for the 


eight days 


| 40 per cent to 35.8 per cent. 


| that 


ties. Nor could German industry adjust 
itself overnight to the contraction in the 
supply of available credit which follows 
upon such a diminution of banking re- 
sources. The seriousness of the crisis and 
the extent of Germany’s loss of funds was 
emphasized on July 13 when one of the 
largest banks in Berlin was forced to close 
its doors, and on July 15 when the Reichs- 
bank’s reserve of gold and foreign ex- 
change held against its note circulation 
fell below the ordinary legal minimum of 
Prevention 
of a complete breakdown, when under- 
taken at this point, required stringent 
conservation measures at home, to the end 
confidence might be restored, and 
enlightened action upon the part of Ger- 
many’s foreign creditors, to the end that 
those ecnomic activities which would ulti- 
mately provide for the liquidation of cred- 
its extended to German business and in- 
dustry could proceed with as little disturb- 
anec as possible. 

The German government and_ the 
Reichsbank acted within the framework 
of this general program. The government, 
by presidential decree, promulgated va- 
rious restrictive measures affecting bank- 
ing and foreign exchange operations and 
trading on the security exchanges. July 
14 and 15 were made official bank holi- 
days and subsequently all banks, but the 
Reichsbank, the so-called private banks 
of issue, and the Gold Discount Bank, 
were restricted in their operations to a 
limited class of business including, chiefly, 
delivery of cash and transfers of funds to 
meet wages, salaries, taxes, unemploy- 
ment aid, and social welfare payments. 
These restrictive measures were progres- 
sively modified but not eliminated during 
the remainder of the month. Control of 
all foreign exchange operations was placed 
in the hands of the Reichsbank which, on 
its part, advanced its discount rate from 
7 to 10 per cent and then to 15 per cent 
and its rate for loans on securities from 
8 to 15 per cent and then 20 per cent. 
The principal business and industrial con- 
cerns of Germany, with a view of securing 


the continuance of foreign short-term 
credits, offered to provide 500,000,000 
reichsmarks (approximately $119,000,000) 


as a deficiency guarantee of credit trans- 
actions entered into by the Gold Diseount 
Bank. This offer was accepted and offi- 
cially sanctioned by governmental decree. 


Credit Mobilization | 


To Aid Reichsbank 


Germany's foreign creditors also mobil- 
ized for her assistance in the chief creditor 
countries. In the United States the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York announcd, 
cn July 14, that it had, in association 
with other Federal reserve banks, and with 
the approval of the Federal Reserve Board, 
agreed to renew its participation—ap- 
proximately $25,000,000—in the outstanding 
$100,000.000 central bank credit to the 
Reichsbank, originally announced on June 
25. 
of New York were able to reach an in- 
formal voluntary agreement upon a uni- 
form course of action with regard to their 
business with their respective German cli- 
ents, and this agreement was supported in 
several other cities of the country. These 
informal and day-to-day understandings, 
provide, for the present, that German 
checks and cable orders will be honored 


On July 16, the bankers of the City, 


| FOREIGN EXCHANGE | Business 





| invited 


to the extent of German credit balances, | 


and that acceptance lines then outstanding 
and in use and time deposits, advances and 
loans in Germany will be maintained at 
about their then existing amount. In this 
connection it is important to note that 
these informal agreements, to a consider- 
able degree, merely extended an already 
existing situation. Figures available to this 
bank indicate that short-term credits ex- 


tended to Germen clients by banks and | 


bankers in this country were substantially 
maintained during the month of June, 
and only slightly iess inclusive figures cov- 
ering banks in New York City show a 
small increase in the amount of such cred- 
its during the first half of July. 


Some Improvement 


Seen in Conditions 

The combined result of the measures 
of control and relief taken within and 
without Germany during this period was 
a modest improvengnt in that country’s 
current international position, the previ- 
ous rapid outflow of funds being practically 
stopped. From July 15 to July 23 the 


| Reichsbank’'s reserve of gold and foreign 


ended July 29 was 360 bars, as compared | 


with 230 bars during the eight days ended 
July 21. Stocks on July 29 were estimated 
at 750 bars, as compared with 2,050 bars 


on July 21. It should be noted that in 
addition to the offtake, which repre- 
sented silver going into the interior of 


India, there were exports from India of 
890 bars, thereby effecting the considerable 
| reduction mentioned in the stock of silver 
on hand. 

| Currency in reserve on July 25 stood 
}at 1,244,300,000 rupees, as compared with 
1,238,200,000 rupees on July 15. Bullion 
in reserve on July 25 totaled 172,600,000 
rupees on July 15. 

The market is steady. 


of M 


embe 


‘ Banks 


Given by Federal Reserve Board 


securities increased $52,000,000 in the New 
York district and declined $9,000,000 in 


the San Francisco district and $6,000,000 
in the Chicago district, all reporting 
banks showing a net increase of $32,- 


000,000. Holdings of other securities in- 
(creased $21,000,000 in the New York dis- 
trict and the same amount at all report- 
| ing banks. 

Borrowings of weekly reporting member 
| banks from Federal reserve banks agere- 


| were, in general, along 


gated $55,000,000 on July 29, the principal | 


change for the week being a decrease of 


$11,000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of | 


San Francisco. 

Principal resources and liabilities of 
weekly reporting member banks in each 
Federal reserve district on July 29, as 
made public by the Federal Reserve 


| Board Aug. 3 ‘in millions of dollars), fol- 
. 


exchange increased by approximately $5,- 
000,000. At the same time, however, Ger- 
man business suffered severely from credit 
and banking restrictions, emphasizing the 
emergency character of the internal meas- 
ures adopted to meet the crisis. 

The credit situation in Germany was a 
matter of governmental as well as banking 
concern during the month, and in the 
week of July 20 a conference of repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, France, Germany 
Great Britain, Italy, Japan, and the United 
States met in London to discuss the prob- 
lem. The conclusions of the conference 
the lines of the 
actions already taken by the central banks 
and the private banks of the various coun- 
tries. In addition, the government rep- 
resentatives recommended that the Bank 
for International Settlements should be 


Pipe Line Assessment 
Criticized in Nebraska 


LINCOLN, Nesr., Aug. 3 
The Attorney General, C. A. Sorensen, 


has filed a petition with the State Board! 
|of Equalization and Assessment in which 


he alleges that the Board arbitrarily and 
without notice made a special reduction of 
17 per cent upon its equalized valuations 
of natural gas pipe lines and that such 
reduction is “not only illegal but un- 
conscionable and indefensible.” 

The Board is composed of Governor 
Charles W. Bryan, State Auditor George 
W. Marsh, Secretary of State Frank 
Marsh, State Treasurer T. W. Bass and 
Tax Commissioner W. H. Smith. 

The petition field by the Attorney Gen- 
eral states that the Board on or about 
July 25 equalized the assessed value of 
natural gas pipe lines by striking an aver- 
age of the assessed valuations returned by 
the various counties. 
certained were as follows: Two-inch pipe, 
$1,154 per mile; 4-inch, $1,948; 6-inch, 
$2,852; 8-inch, $3,877; 10-inch, $5,503; 12- 
inch, $6,407; 16-inch, $8,585; 18-inch $10- 
285; 20-inch $11,590; 24-inch, 
These valuations, according to the peti- 
tion, were then arbitrarily reduced 17 per 
cent. 


The values thus as- | 


$15,942. | 


Holdings of United States Government lows in tabulated form: : 
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Level | 
Little Changed in 
Cleveland Area 





As of Aug. 3 


New York, Aug. 3.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today jor 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 


Slight Decrease in Trade Due 


ee ee wee Ja Partly to Seasonal 
Buea ; a 14 0385 ‘ * 

at A ee 13.9547 Changes, According to 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ........... 2.9624 ” 

Denmark (krone) ..----..... 2. 28.7386 Federal Reserve Report 


England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) . 
Germany (reichsmark) 


CLEVELAND, OnIO, Aug. 3.—Available sta- 
tistics do not show much change in general 






Greece (drachma) conditions in the Fourth Federal Reserve 
Hungary (pengo) | District, according to the monthly busi- 
Italy (lira) : 





° . review, the Federal) Reap, antk 
Netheriands (guilder) ness review, of the Federal Reserve Bank 








Norway (Krone) .............05 of Cleveland, released for publication 

Poland (zloty) ........... Aug. 3. 

Portugal (escudo) ......eeeee cues Staten oy arv llow 

Rumatita (en. The district summary follows in full 

Spain (peseta) ..........ceeeeee text he 

Sweden (krona) ........ Available statistics do not exhibit much 

aoe rg (franc) change in general conditions in the Fourth 
Tonk pp nd District. Operations in June and early 

hina (Shanghai tae!) July were at a lower level than was evi- 


a (Mexican dollar) dent a month ago, part of the decline be- 









Indie (Yuan dollar) ing of a seasonal nature. A few industries 

Jenan aeny $ pera reported that current operations compare 

Singapore (doflar) oete 560416 /rather favorably with last year and in 

Canada (dollar) 99.7808 ;JUne sales in some lines, particularly 

Reel Pie a 99.9143 | wearing appar ceeded the same month 

MGeGntIAe ThbsA Dalaran 25.0009 |ef 1930. Followmg the moratorium an- 

Argentina (peso, gold) . 67.1632 j 

Brazil (milreis) ........... 69111. | Pouncement in late June a decided im- 

cal CIS. So ays ob anlbe de eice 12.0349 | provement in sentiment developed locally 

ruguay | Pere ere rer ere 43° . sas . ~ ‘ 

Colombia peso) toe ee be arn Conditions in Steel Centers 

Bar silver 28.0000 Conditions, as shown by retail sales com- 
eae neeen — parisons*and unemployment figures, are 

less favorable in centers of the district 
Retrenchment by Montana 


greatly dependent on the iron and steel or 
the automobile industries—Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling and Youngstown 

than in other cities. Retail trade in Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, Akron and Toledo was 
greater in June chan a year ago, despite 
the sharp reduction in prices. In agricul- 
tural communities, very low prices on 
farm products have proved discouraging, 


eee ae : St 
Public Service Commission 


HELENA, Monr., Aug. 3 

The Railroad and Public Service Com- 
mission has announced that because of 
reduced appropriations made by the last 


Legislature it has been 


necessary to 


re- 


: é See which bumper crop prospects of fruit, 
organize the work of the Commission. grains and other agricultural products 
The office of assistant secretary was have partly alleviated. 
abolished, it was stated. and the position The iron and steel industry receded to 


of chief clerk created in its stead. R. F. 
McLaren, who has been serving in the 
former capacity, is to be continued in the 
new position and will have charge of the 
motor carrier division. 

Field men employed in the oil and gas- 
well division will temporarily work only 
two months in each three, so as to avoid 
the necessity of releasing any of these 
employes. This division was placed under 
the Commission’s chief engineer 


slightly above 30 per cent of capacity in 
July, but operations in Fourth Districi 
steel centers were above the average for 
the entire country. Automobile produc- 
tions in Juhe dropped much more than 
seasonally and parts concerns reduced op- 
erations accérdingly. 

Tire production has been increasing en- 
tirely because of greater replacement de- 
mand. Clothing concerns have expanded 
cperations. Shoe production in the dis- 
trict in June receded slightly from May, 
but was only 3 per cent below last year. 
Bituminous coal production in June in- 
creased slightly more than seasonally. 

Building operations continue to fall off, 
contracts awarded in June and carly July 
being about half as large as a year ago 
when the volume also was quite small. 

Money rates remain easy and favorable 
tc business expansion, but loans at report- 
ing banks continue to recede and most 


to set up a committee of repre- 
sentatives nominated by the governors of 
the interested central banks to inquire 
into the immediate further credit needs of 
Germany and to study the possibilities of 
converting a portion of Germany's shoxt- 
term credits wl ee eg credits. The 
conference chardcterized recent with- 
Grawals of capital from Germany as ex- 
cessive and stated that they were caused | banks have found it necessary to reduce 
by a lack of confidence which is not justi-| the rate of interest paid on deposits, the 
fied by the economic and budgetary situ-| current rate in most large centers now be- 
ation of the country ing 3 per cent. 
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Ini = 
Receipts | 


Customs 


receipts $1,062,456.20 
-revenue receipts: | 
: 558,870.44 






internal reve- 
wen 2,024,574.64 


nue 


Miscellaneous receipts ........ 547,377.21 
Total ordinary receipts ...... $4,193,278.49 
Public debt receipts 24,520.00 





Balance previous day 279,473,415.03 


Total se 283,691,213.52 
Expenditures 
$8,965,.716.18 


General expenditures 










ublic debt 98,171.49 

Refunds f receipts 170,979.66 
PENOME Canal . 2.505 sscseens 24,384.21 
WEED WUE on ces sccncesvas sectad 567,107.17 
Total é $9,82 58.71 
Public debt expenditures . 40.75 





Balance today | 273,331,614.06 


Total 283,691,213.52 


| 
Bank Fee on Funds 
Of Nebraska in Issue 


Treasurer Would Pay Only Half 
Of Percentage Allowed by Law 
LINCOLN, NeEsR., Aug. 3 

State Treasurer T. W. Bass has con- 
ferred with representatives of the Lincoln 


and Omaha clearing houses regarding en- 
forcement of the law authorizing the State 


and county treasurers to pay not to ex- 
ceed 1 per cent service charge to banks 
for caring for State and county funds 
deposited in banks. The law became ef- 
fective Aug. 3 


Mr. Bass said no agreement was reached 
He said he proposed to pay not more than 
one-half of 1 per cent on State deposits, 
while the bankers desired the legal limit, 

A committee of bankers is to be ap- 
pointed to draft a statement or argument 
in support of the 1 per cent service charge. 

T. B. Strain and E. A. Becker, of the 
Continental National Bank; M Weil, of 
the National Bank of Commerce, and P. 
R. Easterday, of the First National, all 
Lincoln banks, took part in the confer- 
ence. E. F. Jepsen, of the First National; 
J. P. Lee, of the Omaha National, and 
J. C. McClure, of the United States Na- 
tional, represented Omaha banks. 

The State Treasurer said State deposits 
in banks now total $6,686,119. The aver- 
age for the year may be much lower. One- 
half of 1 per cent, proposed by the State 


| Treasurer, would mean $33,430 a year upon 


the present amount of deposits Banks 
complain of the cost of putting up bonds 
or securities for State and county de- 
posits. All banks are required to do this. 

The State is collecting from banks 2 per 
cent interest on checking accounts of the 
State and 3 per cent on certificates of de- 
posit. Treasurer Bass said the interest 
collected by the State last year was $134,- 
000, and 


ably be more this year. The interest col- 


lected during the last eight years aver- 
aged $96,000. Payment of 1 per cent in- 
erést for service charge would reduce this 


$46,207 end on a basis of one-half of 1 per 
cent, $24.102 


STATE BANKING 





, always 


on the same basis, would prob-; 
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Control Is Sought 
In Pennsylvania ' 


Numerous Applications’ 
Filed With State Securities 
Commission for Registra- 
tions, Report Shows 


HarrissurG, Pa., Aug. 3. 

Numerous applications have been filed 
with the Pennsylvania Securities Com- 
mission for the registration of investment 
trusts, according to the eighth annual re- 
port of the administration of the Securi- 
ties Act, submitted Aug. 1 to the Secre- 
tary of Banking, William D. Gordon. The 
Commissioners are Paul W. Leitch, chair- 
man, W. Searight Stuart, and Henry F. 
Walton Jr. 

The fixed type of investment trust, ac- 
cording to the report, “offering a par- 
ticipating share in a trust fund composed 
of marketable securities, appears to have 
gained great popularity through its ap- 
peal to provide a means for the small in- 
vestor to accumulate his savings.” 

“In some cases the trust shares have 
been used as a basis for investment of 
funds received by certain thrift associa- 
tions which offer to the investor a® con- 
tract calling for monthly payments com- 
bined with certain insurance protection 
over the period of the contract,” the re- 
port continues. 

“Although investment trusts are sur- 
rounded by certain safeguards for the pro- 
tection of funds received from investors, 
no organization hat yet became so perfect 
a mechanism as to render it fool-proof 
from the manipulations of bad manage- 
ment, and none are organized on such an 
altruistic principle to eliminate all 
sources of profit to the organizers. 

“In practically every case the market 
for fixed trust shares is created by the 
originator, and unless he is successful in 
maintaining a continuous sale, which must 
exceed his repurchase of trust 
shares, the operation of the trust becomes 
unprofitable and results in its liquidation 
With this feature present, the stability of 
the investment is in danger. 

“Attempts have been made to regulate, 
and legislation has been recommended, 
but not yet adopted, for the supervision 
of such organizations. The Commission 
has endeavored to scrutinize carefully the 
management of such companies, and ap- 
preciates the receipt of any evidence of 
the violation of the trust imposed in the 
sponsors.” 


Scotch Making ‘Glass Silk’ 


The first factory in the United Kingdom 
for the manufacture of “glass silk” (also 
known as “glass wool” and “spun glass”) 
has begun production at Glasgow, Scot- 
land. The new factory is producing glass 
wool primarily for heat insulation uses in 
ships, locomotives and engine rooms. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 






































Moneyed men sit around conference tables 
and discuss cures for the ills of depression. 
Stock manipulators deal with millions, 
winning and losing fortunes ina day. Pros- 
perity’s answer is not in their hands. 

It is in the hands of the worker, the 
wage-earner, who makes up the great 
population that is America. 

When he spends seven dollars where 
he spent eight dollars before, there is a busi- 
ness depression. When he spends the eight 
dollars again, prosperity will return. 

The nation appreciates his importance 
more than ever before. ‘Keep up wages,” 
urges Secretary of Labor Doak. 

And equally essential to his and his fam- 
ily’s financial stability, and consequently to 
prosperity, is his ability to borrow. 

His home knows financial emergencies 
just as big businesses do. When babies ar- 
rive, when sickness visits, when taxes are 
due, when there are temporary layoffs, he 
often cannot pay his bills, cannot afford to 
buy the usual necessities of life. 

He, his creditors, and the entire nation 
would suffer, if he could not get supple- 
mentary funds to tide over suchtimes of stress. 

Back of his family, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of others, stands a great family finance 
organization, Household. To one of its 138 
local offices he may come when he needs to 
borrow. He is not asked for stocks and 
bonds as collateral. He is not asked to get 
co-signers on his note. 

On his integrity, on security which almost 
every family has, and on his ability 
to pay back the loan in monthly 
installmehts, he can get from $50 


a 













In times of stress; anything that 
strengthens the wage-earner’s 
financial stability, aids, business 
and professional men as well. Thus 
the family finance company, by en- 
abling the worker to pay his bills 
promptly and make needed new pur-. 
chases, is of service to doctor, lawyer, 
landlord, merchant. The advertisement 


Calloused hands... 
will bring back prosperity 


wage-earner 
in the market 
for your 


goods 






to $300 to pay his bills and keep his fam- 


ily in the market. 


The reasonable charge for his loan is regu- 
lated by the Small Loan laws of this state and 
twenty-five others. But he need pay even less 
than the lawful maximum at the Household 
offices where the rate has been reduced nearly 


one-third on loans above $100. 


He will find there, also, advice on expend- 
ing his wages wisely to keep out of debt. 


. Sd - 


MONEY MANAGEMENT FOR 


charge to all. Telephone, call, 
for a copy. 


HOUSEHO 


FINANCE CORPORATION 





' Headquarters: Palmolive Buliding, Chicego, MMinels 


ger 138 Offices in 79 Cities). . . 


Turn the dial to your NBC Station every Tuesday night at 8:00 Central Daylight Saving Time and be a guest of the Household Celeb 
rities, featuring America's foremost stars of the opera, concert, and stage, as well as leading thinkers in affairs of national importance 


Keeping the 


HOLDS, a helpful booklet on budgeting 
Jamily income, leading to the happiness 
of financial security, 1s offered without 


Consult your telephone directory for the office nearest yeu)... 


HOUSE- 


or write 


LD 


reproduced is part of a campaign 
aggressively going after prosperity 

by speeding collections. It is ap- 
pearing in newspapers of four and 
three-quarter million circulation. 
For more information about the per- 
sonal finance business, you are invited 
to write to Dept. U6,Household Finance 
Corporation, Palmolive Bldg., Chicago. 
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Lnstructing Superintendents 
of County School Systems + + 





Results of Efforts Upon Part of South Caro- 
lina Rural Educators to Become Acquainted 
With Modern Administrative Practices 





By MATTIE E. THOMAS 


Rural School Supervisor, Department of Education, State of South Carolina 


HEN the prophet of old said, “Where 
there is no vision, the people perish,” he 


undoubtedly must have been looking into the ' 


future and trying to give advice to the edu- 
cational leaders in South Carolina. Although 
it has taken the people a long time to “hear 
the voice of the prophet,” there are many 
evidences tiat it has been heard and occa- 
sionally that it is being heeded. One of these 
rare occasions was enacted during the pres- 
ent Summer vacation, and is the topic for 
discussion in this article. 


+ + 


Neither the Constitution nor any subse- 
quent enactments set forth required quali- 
fications for tite holder of the office of county 
superintendent of education, the key man in 
a@ county educational program. He may or 
may not be able to read and write. There 
is on record one case of this individual mak- 
ing his mark in a certain county, but, thanks 
to the speed with which Father Time drives 
the vehicle of destiny that incident is many 
years behind and would never again occur. 
Not that there is any legal obstacle to pre- 
vent it but the voting public is saying 
through the ballot: “We want our county 
educational leader to possess qualifications in 
addition to those making him the county 
champion for endurance in a baby patting 
contest.” Progressive citizens are demanding 
educational qualifications and efficiency. The 
State Association of County Superintendents, 
showing its alertness, is taking its cue from 
this demand, and trying to meet it. 


The State Constitution sets forth the duties 
of this officer. “It shall be the duty of each 
county superintendent of education to * * * 
note the course and method of instruction 

-* * * and to give such recommendation in the 

art of teaching and the method thereof in 
each school as shall be necessary. * * * To 
aid the teachers in all proper efforts to im- 
prove themselves in their profession. For 
this purpose he shall encourage the forma- 
tion of associations of teachers for common 
improvement ay.d conduct teachers’ insti- 
tutes. He shall attend the meetings of such 
associations and give such advice and in- 
struction in regard to their conduct and man- 
agement as in his judgment will contribute te 
their greater efficiency.” 

In answer to *he question, “Can the blind 
lead the blind?” the county superintendents 
themselves are emphatically answering, “No.” 
Not a passive, verbal “no” but an active one, 
dramatized in a week of intensive study of 
the problems involved in organization, financ- 
ing, and supervision of a county system. 


+ + 

For a number of years it has been the 
policy of the county educational leaders to 
have a Summer meeting of a week’s duration. 
There were no plans for the meeting. The 
program consisted of speeches by the mem- 
bers of the State Department of Education 
and talks by the superintendents themselves, 


Decrease in Supply 
of Migratory 
Waterfowl 


By 
Burnie Maurek 
Game and Fish Commis- 
sioner, State of North 
Dakota 
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HE critical situation facing the wild 
? ducks in the breeding areas of North 

Dakota and the western Canadian Prov- 
inces was responsible for a conference held 
in Bismarck on July 18. The action taken 
at this meeting may have a rather far- 
reaching effect on the open season on ducks 
this year. 

This meeting was called by the Game and 
Fish Commissioner, and those in attendance 
were T. W. Laidlaw, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of the Department of Mines and Nat- 
ural Resources of Manitoba; S. E. McColl, 
Director of Surveys of the same Department; 
Thomas N. Marlowe, chairman of the Mon- 
tana Game and Fish Commission; W. D. 
Stewart, Game and Fish Commissioner of 
Minnesota; and Fred H. Hildebrandt, Charles 
Boreson, A. G. McBride, Pat Adams, Com- 
missioners of South Dakota, and Oscar H. 
Johnson, Director of Game and Fish of 
South Dakota. 


The plight of the migratory waterfowl, 
and especially wild ducks, was discussed 
from many angles, and the final result of 
the conference was the unanimous approval 
of a resolution calling for a 30-day open sea- 
son on ducks throughout .the United States 
and Canada, with a bag limit of 10 anda 
pessession limit of 20 ducks, and the prohibi- 
tion of shooting over baited grounds. 


Copies of these resolutions have been 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States and the Secretary of Agriculture, as 
well as to the proper governmental officials 
of the Dominion of Canada. 

While these resolutions may appear drastic 
in some of their provisions yet the situation 
qgisting in the breeding areas of the wild 
ducks is so serious that unless some prompt 
remedial measures are put in force the num- 
ber of wild ducks will be reduced to a point 
never before known. The unprecedented 
drought conditions prevailing in the North- 
west this season have reduced the hatch of 
young ducks to a figure estimated as high as 
80 per cent by experienced observers. This 
Department has received numerous letters 
from various parts of the State urging a 
shorter season on ducks and in many in- 
stances the writers favored a closed season. 

It is a striking coincidence that on the 
date of the conference in Bismarck and with- 
out any previous arrangement with the Com- 
missioners of the North Central States the 
Commissioners of the western Canadian 
Provinces met at Edmonton and adopted a 
resolution favoring a 30-day open season on 
ducks. However, this action was taken only 
after a survey had been made of the situa- 
tion in the duck-breeding areas of Canada 
and the conditions found to warrant imme- 
diate relief measures. 


ad infinitem. Only the reader who is famil- 
iar with the type of meeting where the pro- 
gram is “just as the spirit moves” can appre- 
ciate this statement. A step forward was 
made when on two or three occasions able 
speakers were invited from other States to 
meet with the group. This had its effect and 
led to the suggestion from the superintend- 
ents themselves that they have a _ well- 
planned period of definite study. 


A committee was appointed to determine 
the feasibility of such a suggestion. They 
decided, although no one had ever heard of 
all the county superintendents going to an 
institute, that it could be done and in turn 
appointed a committee on plans. This com- 
mittee was to decide three things, namely, 
place of institute, length of it, and type of 
program. © 

+ + 

The place had to be selected from the in- 
stitutions signifying a willingness to coop- 
erate. The State university was selected as 
the most desirable. It offered room, board, 
registration, tuition, and library fee for the 
sum of $5 as a total cost to each county 
superintendent. 


Suggestions for the length of the session 
ranged from three days to six weeks, but the 
committee determined in favor of one week 
and set the date. 


The program was of momentous consid- 
eration. There was very little money avail- 
.able, in fact none except as the State uni- 
versity had offered to cooperate in securing 
instructors, these to be selected by the com- 
mittee. The chairman of the committee on 
plans was determined to offer a practical 
well-organized program carried out by the 
best available instructors. After some corre- 
spondence some of these signified their in- 
terest in such an undertaking. With plans 
thus far along the chairman felt justified in 
presenting them to a group of county ‘super- 
intendents who had gathered for a business 
meeting during the State Teachers Associa- 
tion, in the Spring. 


One of the superintendents took the atti- 
tude that regardless of what the county su- 
perintendents did or did not know it was 
unbecoming to the dignity of his office for 
him to make an expose of the situation by 
appearing at the institute and having his 
constituency think that he had to go to 
school. Of course, such a feeling was per- 
ceptibly in the minority but che general feel- 
ing was that the whole thing was impossible. 
It had never been done, therefore it could 
not be done. 


The report of the chairman on plans was 
neither accepted nor rejected but a motion 
carried to let the chairman either drop all 
plans or attempt to carry them through at 
his own risk. He did the latter. 


Letters, several of them, were written to 
every county superintendent. The program 
was perfected and sent out. Copies, accom- 
panied by a letter, were sent to each State 
senator, and his cooperation asked. Some of 
the replies were encouraging. The bulk of 
them though indicated that the undertaking 
was preposterous and could never be carried 
through successfully. 


+ + 


The opening morning of the institute came 
and with it 70 per cent of the county super- 
intendents. The university welcomed them. 
The student body mingled with them, and 
made them a part of it. The assembly pe- 
riod for the week carried programs of spe- 
cial interest to them. The city Chamber of 
Commerce provided cars for interesting trips. 
The director of student activities provided 
for an interesting social event. 

The chairman was exceptionally fortunate 
in the selection of instructors. They were 
men who knew their jobs, knew they must 
put across the information in their lectures, 
and at the same time make their listeners 
want more of it. They did. Three periods 
a day, one hour each, were devoted to class 
work. 

Administration of a county school system 
was the theme for the week of study. The 
topic for one hour was organiaztion of a 
county, the types of organization possible, 
and the best way to administer the prevail- 
ing type with which the group had to deal. 
The second hour was devoted to classroom 
supervision, the responsibility of the county 
superintendent to this phase of his work, and 
how this responsibility could be most accept- 
ably discharged. The third hour was used 
for a study of finance as applied to a county 
and in turn its relation to a State aid 
program. 

There were many who came as the result 
of a felt need; others came out of curiosity, 
but all stayed because they realized that here 
was something worth while, an undreamed of 
opportunity. Plausible excuses were sent by 
nearly all those who did not come. There 
was some illness; two were having books 
audited; one thought the expense too great: 
and another was afraid to waste his time for 
a week for fear the instructors would “talk 
about the kind of lunch baskets the school 
children in China use,” a topic which he con- 
sidered impractical. 

There were three outstandingly encourag- 
ing results evidenced. The first was that 
every new county superintendent who was 
elected to office last Summer and scheduled 
to take office the first of this fiscal year was 
present, eager to learn of the new responsi- 
bilities, and appreciative of the opportunity. 
The second was that everyone went away 
with a changed attitude toward what an in- 
tensive period of study could mean. It is 
easy to lose the students’ attitude when one 
has been away from school for a while. The 
notes and materials which the instructors 
furnished for a bulletin will serve to give a 
permanency to this attitude. 


+ + 


The third and most important result was 
that the real test of the success of the in- 
stitute was shown in the unanimous decision 
of the body to continue this program, with 
the possibility of lengthening the term to two 
or more weeks. A new committee on plans 
was appointed immediately and instructed to 
“go to a for a bigger and better oppor- 
tunity for pfofessional in-service training of 
county superintendents of education in South 
Carolina. . 
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FEDERAL BUREAU DEVISES 
BREAD-BAKING TEST 


Experiments Conducted by Cereal Laboratory in Bu- 
reau of Chemistry and Soils Outlined 


* —— 


‘ In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government, to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with cereals and flour. 


By L. H. BAILEY 


Associate Chemist, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, Department of Agriculture 


HE Cereal Laboratory of the Bureau 
T of Chemistry and Soils of the United 

States Department of Agriculture 
carries on research along lines of inter- 
est to farmers, millers, bakers, grain 
merchants and the consuming public. 
The results of these researches are pub- 
lished from time to time in the form of 
articles which appear in trade journals, 
scientific magazines, and Government 
publications. 

+. +> 
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While there are a large number of va- 
rieties of wheat grown in the United 
States, these have all been grouped into 
five classes and may be included in two 
main types based upon the physical 
character of the grain. These two gen- 
eral types are hard wheats and soft 
wheats. Flour from the hard wheats is 
preferred by the commercial baker for 
making yeast-risen bread. This flour 
has more gluten, and its character is 
such that it withstands the action of 
the machinery in the bake shop better 
than the flour made from the soft 
wheats. 

In general, a hard wheat flour will 
make a larger loaf of bread, of better 
appearance and texture than will a soft 
wheat flour. Soft wheat flour, on the 
other hand, is preferred by the cake 
and pie baker as well as the biscuit and 
cracker manufacturen Soft wheat flour 
has less gluten than hard wheat flour, 
and its character is such that superior 
pastries as well as doughnuts, ice cream 
cones, etc., are made from it. 

Flours are generally analyzed for 
moisture, ash, nitrogen, as well as, im 
many cases, gluten. These data give a 
very good idea regarding the quality of 
the products either for bread making or 
for pastry. The baking test, however, 
has for years been regarded as the final 
criterion. It is the most satisfactory 
single test that is made on a hard wheat 
flour to determine its quality. 

The Cereal Laboratory of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils has collaborated 
with the American Association of Ce- 
real Chemists in developing a standard 
experimental bread-baking test. The 
purpose of this test is to enable one ex- 
perimenter to duplicate the baking re- 
sults of any other experimenter who 
uses the same formula and method of 
procedure. This test enables an opera- 
tor to evaluate flours for their baking 
characteristics. 

_+ + 


This standard test has proved of im- 
mense value to the mills, bakeries, and 
the flour trade as well as to flour-testing 
laboratories. The Cereal Laboratory is 
now collaborating with the American 


oping a cake formula and method of 
procedure that may be used in deter- 
mining the relative merits of different 
soft wheat flours for cake-baking pur- 


poses. When a satisfactory test has 


been perfected, this test will undoubt- 
edly be adopted as the standard cake- 
baking test. 

In these standard tests the formulas 
are definite, and each step of the 
method is given in detail. Every pre- 


caution is taken by the operator to keep 
all conditions the same, the flour tested 
being the only variable. It is by such 
methods that flours may be evaluated 
for their special uses. 

Many tests for flour have been sug- 
gested besides the chemical analyses and 
the baking test, namely, physical tests, 
such as viscosity and hydrogen ion con- 
centration, but no test has yet been de- 
vised that gives so much information 
about the quality of the flour as a bak- 
ing test. 

The Cereal Laboratory has recently 
directed the attention of the trade to 
the value of wheat germ as a human 
food. This product is known to be rich 
in protein (of especially good quality) 
fat, minerals, and vitamins. It is the 
most nutritious part of the wheat ker- 
nel, being a good source of vitamin A 
and an excellent source of vitamins B 
G and E. 


Wheat germ constitutes from 114 to 2 
per cent of the wheat kernel, but in the 


manufacture of 120,000,000 barrels of 
flour same 250,000 tons of this very valu- 
able food product might easily be made 
available. The germ may be eaten raw 
mixed with ready prepared cereals, or it 
may be mixed with flour and used in 
bread, rolls, cake, doughnuts, muffins, 
etc., in amounts ranging from 10 to 50 
per cent, depending upon the product 
made. 
+--+ 
weet germ, as well as certain other 
potential food products, such as rice 
polish and corn germ, have been put on 
the market only to a limited extent 
largely on account of their tendency to 
become rancid, especially during the 
warm weather. The Cereal Laboratory 
is now studying methods of preventing 
rancidity in food products aswell as in 
feeds. It is known that heat, light, 
moisture, and air are all conducive to 
the formation of rancidity, and experi- 
ments are now in progress to study the 
effect of excluding one or more of these 
contributing factors. From the results 
already obtained there are indications 
that practical methods may be devised, 
for delaying rancidity long enough to 
allow: for consumption of the products 
while they are still in sound condition. 
Bread staling causes a loss of millions 
of dollars annually. To be able to re- 
tard the process of staling even for 24 
hours would prove of great value to the 
baking industry. The Cereal Laboratory 
is studying the effect of various prod- 
ucts used in baking, the object being to 
delay the staling process and thus make 
it possible to bake a loaf of bread which 
a remain marketable for a longer pe- n 
riod. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Cereals and Flour,” to appear in the 
issue of Aug. 5, H. J. Besley, In Charge, Grain Division, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, will discuss the methods and advantages 
of the grading of grain. 


Association of Cereal Chemists in devel- 





Florida’s Marketing Bureau 


Services Rendered to Growers and Shippers 
By L. M. RHODES 


Market Bureau Commissioner, State of Florida 


N JULY 2, 1917, the Florida State Mar- 

keting Bureau office was opened in Jack- 

sonville. It was during the World War, 
and the appropriation was only $15,000 per 
annum. 

It was more or less an experiment as there 
were only 10 State marketing bureaus at that 
time. Only four people were employed, and 
for two years meetings were attended, claims 
collected and adjusted, markets located, sales 
connections made, and many other services 
rendered, which laid the foundation for the 
tremendous expansion of activities which has 
been made at the present time. 

During the early part of 1919, the “For 
Sale, Want and Exchange” Bulletin was 
started. It only went out to a few hundred 
once a month, and advertised for sale or ex- 
change a small amount of agricultural prod- 
ucts and farm implements. It has grown in 
usefulness and popularity until it is distrib- 
uted regularly to a mailing list of 20,000 peo- 
ple, and carries advertising averaging $400,- 
000 a month and makes sales and ex- 
changes amounting to approximately $300,000 
monthly. 

During the season of 1920-1921 the Bureau, 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, started a study of Florida 
fruits and vegetables, with the view of estab- 
lishing grades. At that time there were no 
Federal or State grades on a single Florida 
product. , 

Since then grades have been established, 
and United States grades have been adopted 
and legalized in Florida, and a large portion 
of Florida products are sold under grade. 

Federal-State shipping point inspection 
was then secured by the Bureau, and since 
1923 we have inspected at shipping point 
more than 60,000 cars, and the service has 
been so perfect that less than 50 reinspec- 
tions have been called for at receiving point, 
and only 28 reversals have occurred, or less 
than 1 car in every 2,000. 

During the Summer of 1922 the Bureau 
started and led a fight- to secure Market 





News Service for the Southeast. It was 
started a few months thereafter and now 
the Bureau has what is believed by many to 
be the most efficient .and serviceable Market 
News Service in any State in the Union. It 
is sent out daily by mail to 3,000 people, and 
broadcast six times a day over three radio 
stations. We send out during the shipping 
season over 1,000,000 words of market news 
per month, covering every phase of market 
information. During the two past seasons 
market news reports have covered 98 per 
cent of the productive area of the State and 
affected the marketing of more than $200,- 
000,000 worth of farm products. 

The Commissioner and his assistants have 
traveled nearly 300,000 mites; attended nearly 
800 meetings of farmers and shippers; have 
taken part in more than 2,000 marketing 
conferences attended by approximately 17,000 
growers and shippers; and have delivered 
nearly 800 radio addresses; assisted in more 
than 700 cooperative sales, attended by 39,575 
people and participated in by 17,412 growers 
and shippers. One thousand and sixteen 
carloads of livestock and poultry were sold 
at these sales, which brought producers $1,- 
308,506.54. The Bureau assisted in selling 
from its office 21,179 cars of fruits, vegetables, 
livestock, poultry, dairy products, wool, corn, 
syrup, potatoes, hay, purebred animals for 
breeding purposes, rabbits, squabs, fish, frogs 
and other produce, in less than car lots with 
a total value of $21,281,791. It has assisted 
in grading 26,883 cases of eggs; and collected 
more than $30,000 in claims for growers and 
shippers. 

Cooperative organizations are fostered and 
assisted; the financial standing and com- 
mercial ratimg of dealers are furnished: all 
kinds of marketing advice given. 

Complete records of crop production and 
car lot shipments are given; field work is 
carried on by marketing specialists; market 
charts and grade hand books are published 
and districted. In fact, every possible serv- 
ice is rendered to Florida growers and ship- 
pers. 
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MILLARD FILLMORE 

President of the United States 1850-1853. 
“Our true mission is to teach by example and to 
show by our success the blessings of self-govern- 
ment.” 
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Who Violate Traffic Laws + 





Connecticut Plans to Place on Probation 
Persons Whose Licenses to Drive Are Re- 
stored After Having Been Revoked 





By ROBBINS B. STOECKEL 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of Connecticut 


PROBATION system for supervision over 

most of the violators of the Connecticut 

motor vehicle laws, whose licenses to 
drive cars are returned by the Motor Vehicle 
Department, is now being established. 

Expansion of the plan will bring approxi- 
mately 10,000 operators under it each year, 
according to the present list of serious of- 
fenders. Department inspectors in various 
districts about the State are to serve as pro- 
bation officials. 
+ + 
Under the proposed system, as explained 

by Commissioner Stoeckel, a personal guar- 
antee will have to be given, before a license 
is returned, that the offender will not repeat 
his actions. This guarantee will be requested 
when a license has been taken away because 
of a court record or for some other cause, 
and when the operator has exhibited reck- 
lessness or another dangerous characteristic. 
Thorough consideration of the case will pre- 
cede taking of the guarantee, and the license 
will be returned only when Department offi- 
cials are satisfied that it should be in view 
of all the circumstances. 


This procedure will necessitate the building 
up of a probation system so that such per- 
sons may be “followed up,” reported upon, 
and in case the tendencies which got them 
into difficulties again are manifest, the li- 
cense may be taken back. 


A probation “system of this kind, if it can 
be built on a scale large enough to cover all 
serious offenders, will mean that the State 
will be in constant touch and have constant 
reports upon all people to whom operators’ 
licenses have been restored after suspension. 
Probation, on a small scale, has already 
worked out successfully in connection’ with 
the return of operators’ licenses, but in most 
cases the probation has been to the wrong 
person, usually to some member of the family 
or to some friend who is apt to make light 
of any shortcomings which he observes, or 
even to some Official whose touch with the 
probationer is not too close. So the Depart- 
ment will try to establish a State probation 
system for this purpose, in which it will use 
its inspectors as probationary officers. 


The force of inspectors is not large enough 
so that any considerable number wil] be at 
liberty to take on large numbers of Proba- 
tionary cases, but certainly some cases can 
be worked out that way, and should the sta- 
tistics of performance verify the belief that 
thereby there will be fewer repeaters and 
consequently less danger it may become pos- 
sible to establish regular probation disiricts 
with regular officers for the purpose of 
supervision. 

Under the old order of things which ex- 
isted up to July of this year the State police 
conducted motor vehicle operators’ examina- 
tions. The Department of Motor Vehicles is 
now taking over those duties and will, so far 
as it can be done, establish districts for the 
work. Each district will be managed as ap- 
pears necessary and proper for the conven- 
ience of the public. It is expected that the 
result of this policy will be that inspectors of 
the Department will be resident in various 
districts of the State, and each one will have 
his own home district to look out for in the 
examining of operators. 


+ + 


There will be times when probation duties 
can be performed by the inspectors, and it is 
also probable that if an offender against the 
motor vehicle laws has been resident in an 
inspection district, citizens will report to the 
inspectors voluntarily as to their own obser- 
vations with regard to a probationer. Reports 
on probationers will be given by the officer 
at intervals of time stated in the decree of 
the hearing inspector, and the probation of- 
ficer will exercise his best ability to deter- 
mine whether or not the probationer is liv- 
ing up to his agreement with the State on 
the basis of which he has received back his 
operator's license. 


Such a plan should be a great advantage 
to everyone. It brings the Department of 
Motor Vehicles, so far as this particular ac- 
tivity is concerned, into the particular dis- 
trict where the man who is intending to op- 
erate lives. It means that he will probably 
obey because of the psychological effect of 
supervision. He will know that he is not 
through with the State just because he has 
his license back, and will be aware that he 
still owes special duties, inasmuch as he will 
have had by that time to pass a rigid exam- 
ination which is to be maintained as a part 
of every return of license. Because operating 
units for that purpose are to be set up to see 
that he does as he agrees he will, he will 
think about his operation more than he has 
in the past and will hold himself down to 
where he belongs. 


After all, much can be done in the motor 
vehicle accident situation by the suppression 
of extremes. It is the person who performs 
the unexpected, something different from 
what the rest of the world has a right to 
expect, who makes the trouble. If the theory 
that he has been caught and convicted be- 
cause he has been a solo performer along 
some line or other is correct, that is, that the 
returns from-court convictions and the ad- 
ministration of correction due to complaints 
represents the suppression of solo perform- 
ance, then the fact that there is a probation 
attached which is a condition of return of a 
license to a person who has proved unfit in 
some degree or other will exercise a salutary 
influence over everybody. 


+ + 


The difficulty with the whole plan lies in 
its execution. The theory is pretty certain 
to be right. In execution it seems as though 
it might be a vast undertaking. But think- 
ing in numbers, as one has to do in connec- 
tion with motor vehicles and motor vehicle 
administration, the proper handling of: even 
10,000 cases a year by probation would not 
seem insuperable. Certainly, if those persohs, 
out of that number, who have actually ex- 
hibited reckless tendencies or who have been 
known to have committed reckless acts are 
under a real supervision until such a time as 
they have demonstrated that they can or 
cannot do as they ought, a good result can 
be expected. 

It can be seen that any such plan as this 
will lead to more far reaching investigation 
in connection with the return of any opera- 


tor’s license. If a man cannot keep his pio- 
bation, cannot do as he promised to do, can- 
not be trusted, and demonstrates that in him 
good will toward others does not exist, then, 
upon reports to that effect, he will necessarily 
be finally excluded from the highways. So 
long as hope exists that a license may be 
returned, no matter what an offense is, pro- 
vided an appearance which is apparently cor- 
rect can be kept up, just so long the proba- 
tioner will persist in his attempts to get it 
by more promises and more guarantees. 
There ought to be a final determination in 
the matter. By putting a man on probation 
the State gives him every chance in the 
world to make good. 


+ + 


The term of probation may be long or short 
in accordance with the necessities of the case, 
but whatever duty is placed upon the proba- 
tioner as a part of that probation, if and 
when accepted by him, ought to be carried 
out exactly and to the point. If it is not, 
that man ought to suffer, and the State and 
the public on the highways ought not again 
to be troubled with him, if he does not do 
as he agrees. Under existing law, it is even 
now possible to take such action as that 
which will bar a man permanently from the 
highways as an operator, but it is so drastic 
and far reaching a remedy that it can hardly 
be expected to be taken as a matter of dis- 
cretion. A legislative act should be passed 
which regulates the matter. In the Legisla- 
ture of 1933, provided the probation system 
as intended works into a good enough whole 
to make it worth while, and does reduce the 
number of repeaters, such an act may be 
presented for consideration. 


The safety of the public demands that new 
and more seriously applied methods of direc- 
tion be used, and more severe standards of 
fitness on the highway be adopted. As sug- 
gested, safety can only be attained through 
better selection, thereafter supplemented with 
a corresponding system whereby selection can 
be checked and whereby those persons who 
by dint of appearance, education, or other 
means, have succeeded in acquiring opera- 
tor’s licenses when there really exists some 
defect in temperament, physique, or in adapt- 
ability can be detected and removed. 


Sa + 


The power‘of removal must be so’ exercised 
that public sentiment may sustain it. That 
is, if public sentiment‘ reflected in the Leg- 
islature directs that a certain type of of- 
fender sHall not ugain have an operator’s 
license, then probation is over and the of- 
fender will be taken off the highway, and 
the only way he can get back will be by leg- 
islative act. 





Care of Infantile 
Paralysis Cases 
Discussed 


By Dr. Thomas 
Parran Jr. 


Commissioner of 
State of New 


Health, 


York 


SHARP increase in the incidence of 
A poliomyelitis or infantile paralysis was 

noted in New York City during the week 
ended July 25 and is a cause of concern 
not only to the city but to the rest of the 
State as well. While only 35 cases had been 
reported during the first half of the year, 195 
cases were reported in the city during the 
single week of July 19-25. Of these, 155 were 
in Brooklyn where the outbreak of 1916 had 
its beginning. The rapidity of the increase 
portends the possibility of an unusually high 
prevalence and extension to other places. 


Thus far there has been nothing unusual 
in the occurrence of the disease in the State 
outside of New York City. Only 31 scattered 
cases were reported upstate during the first 
six months of the year, which is slightly be- 
low the average for this period. The July in- 
cidence (19 cases) has thus far been much 
less than usual and there has been no con- 
centration of cases. 

It is hoped that despite the rapid rise in 
cases, the late beginning of the increased 
prevalence may “signify a shorter and much 
less extensive outbreak than occurred in 1916. 
In 1916 the significant increase began early 
in June, both in New York City and upstate 
New York. In this epidemic over 9,000 cases 
occurred in the city and over 4,000 in the 
rest of the State before it ended in October. 


The State Department of Health is en- 
deavoring to secure and maintain an ade- 
quate supply of immune human serum for 
the treatment of cases in the pre-pamalytic 
stage. In order to secure as large an amount 
of serum as possible, the Department is try- 
ing to get in touch with all suitable cases 
who have had the disease in the past. It is 
hoped to have a sufficient amount of serum 
and to have it readily available for use wher- 
ever there may be need. The Department, in 
cooperation with the State Medical Society, 
is also taking steps to provide assistance in 
the diagnosis and treatment of cases suitable 
for serum treatment. 


Since hospital treatment is desirable and in 
many cases necessary, the general hospitals 
upstate have been requested to accept cases 
in the acute stage under suitable precautions. 
Experience has shown that this may be done 
with safety to other patients. 

Although limiting contact between children 
in Summer camps and visitors from infected 
localities is being urged, restrictions on travel 
are not contemplated. In fact it is hoped 
that by preparing in advance to follow pro- 
cedures of promise or of proven worth. undue 
alarm will be avoided and health authorities 
will not be forced by uninformed public opin- 
ion to adopt irksome measures of no prac- 
tical value. 

Since diagnosis at the earliest possible 
moment after onset is the most important 
element in the treatment of the case and the 
control of the disease, parents have been 
urged to call a physician for any illness which 
may suggest the possibility of poliomyelitis. 





























































































































